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THE CATHOLIC LIBRARIAN 
AND THE LAY APOSTOLATE! 


By MARGARET GALLAGHER 


Librarian, South Chicago Branch, Chicago Public Library 





In the early 1930's when I graduated from 
college, our sodality groups were just be- 
ginning to hear about this new idea of 
“Catholic Action” and the lay apostolate. 
We were very anxious to find out just what 
it was, and how we could establish it in 
our communities. We formed study groups, 
investigated the Catholic literary revival, 
read and discussed the labor encyclicals, 
and attacked the problem of race prejudice. 
Those were the now forgotten days of the 
depression, when money was scarce and 
spare time plentiful. We enthusiastically 
supported the Catholic Worker, and even 
helped the picketers in the Newspaper Guild 
rike 

All this zealous activity took up my lei- 
sure time, and sometimes left me with 
little energy to give to my job as a junior 
assistant in the Chicago Public Library. It 
wasn’t until I had examined my conscience 
with the aid of some information on the 
technique of the Catholic Action cell, that I 
realized that my most important apostolic 
work could be done right on the job as a 
librarian. This may seem pretty obvious, 
but many conscientious Catholics preserve a 
careful division between their daily work 
and their religion, in too great anxiety to 
avoid what might be construed as forcing 
their opinions on others, or merely through 
infection with the secularism that has per- 
meated society. 

I am not recommending that the Catholic 
librarian in a public position should be a 
proselytizer when she should be doing cata- 
loging or reference work, but I think that a 
careful examination of some of the oppor- 
tunities for apostolic action to be found 
in library work will prove that library work 
isa very fertile field. 


Of course, workers in any field can and 


—_— 


Paper read at the General Session, Wisconsin Unit 
meeting, October 30, 1948 


should be lay apostles. Whether he is a 
bricklayer or an office worker, the good 
Catholic can, by his example, make converts 
among his fellow-employees, or bring fallen- 
away Catholics back to the Church. But there 
is more than one stage of the apostolate. In 
his pamphlet, Introduction to Catholic Ac- 
ttom, Father William Ferree names three 
stages: 

1. the apostolate of conversion; 

2. the apostolate of personal sancti- 
fication—whether of oneself or of 
another (more difficult than the 
first stage ) ; 

. the field of the Christian social 
order—the forming of the con- 
science of society. 

The first two stages are within the grasp of 
every person who has contacts with his fel- 
low-man. The third stage—the forming of 
the conscience of society—is a special re- 
sponsibility of those who are in positions 
of public service—teachers, those who hold 
public office, librarians. I'm sure we are all 
familiar with the idea of the public library 
as a people's university—a school where we 
may be informally educated all our lives. 
The American public library is one of our 
most truly democratic institutions. Un- 
hampered by the forbidding of any mention 
of religion, it strives to provide reading 
materials to fit all tastes; every minority 
group is respected; all sides of controversial 
issues are presented. Difficulties may arise, 
however, when individual librarians are not 
capable of their task in choosing books, or 
are overly biased in one direction and neglect 
other important aspects of the book col- 
lection, or when freedom of the press is 
taken to mean that every book published— 
no matter how obscene—must be in the li- 
brary. Here is where the well-trained Catho- 
lic librarian can make her contribution to 
forming society's conscience. 
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We have probably met the stereotype of 
the “good Catholic librarian”, who over- 
balances her collection with Catholic books, 
gives extra special services to nuns and 
priests, and is woefully ignorant of the 
church's stand on any of the important so- 
cial problems of the day, who thinks that 
membership in the C.I.O. would involve ex- 
communication, and doesn’t want to live 
next door to a Negro—though she did 
enjoy reading Strange Fruit. These vir- 
tuous ladies are a source of amusement to 
their non-Catholic colleagues, and of em- 
barrassment to their Catholic associates. 

Type two of the good Catholic librarian 
(I've been analyzing them for years) is in 
better favor with her fellow-workers, but 
even less effective as a lay apostle. She 
is so afraid of causing unpleasantness that 
she never defends a Catholic dogma or 
protests an obscene book. She usually con- 
siders that all this talk about Catholic Action 
isn't in very good taste, and anyway she 
hasn't time to go to all those meetings. She 
is well-liked by her fellow-workers because 
she hasn't strong enough views either to 
offend others or to be offended herself. 

I am hoping for the development of a 
third type of Catholic librarian, one whose 
knowledge of Catholic literature is wide 
and discriminating, who is aware of the so- 
cial problems of the day and their impli- 
cations, and who is ready to work at being 
a Catholic twenty-four hours a day. I would 
like to consider some of the phases of li- 
brarianship in which this ideal librarian can 
exercise her Christian conscience. Book 
selection is of course a field of major im- 
portance. In Chicago, and, I believe, in 
Milwaukee as well, the selection of books 
for each branch library is the duty of the 
branch librarian, dependent upon a large 
master list. Thus the branch collection 
usually reflects the knowledge and interests 
of the branch librarian. If she is particu- 
larly interested in cookery or antiques, her 
collection may be unduly strong in those 
subjects. If she is left-wing in her think- 
ing, this may be revealed in her collection. 
Of course neighborhood demand affects the 
choice of many of the books, bur still the 
librarian’s preferences are usually visible in 
her collection, so we see that the process is 
not completely democratic, but somewhat 
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biased by one person's preferences. My ideal 
Catholic librarian would not show her apos- 
tolic zeal merely by ordering every book 
by a Catholic author; she might even reject 
a Catholic book if its literary value is low. 
But she would be on the alert to choose books 
on social problems, history, psychology, 
science, etc., that come close to Christian 
standards of worth, and to see to it that her 
shelves are not being filled with material 
from the Freudian and Marxist viewpoints, 
simply because they are popular. I'm not 
suggesting a purge of these books, bur a 
counterbalancing, wherever possible, by 
books from a Christian point of view. 

In his address on “Women’s Duties in 
Social and Political Life’, Pope Pius XII 
said: “Every woman has the obligation to go 
into action in a manner and way suitable to 
the condition of each so as to hold back 
those currents which threaten the home, so 
as to oppose those doctrines which under- 
mine its foundations, so as to prepare, organ- 
ize and achieve restoration.” Librarians would 
do well to remember that statement when 
selecting books on sex education, marriage, 
and other subjects where amoral and un- 
sound theories may be helping to undermine 
the already shaky foundations of our society. 

But book selection is not the concern of 
the branch librarian only; the branch assist- 
ants may also exercise some influence in 
this field. I have observed that non-Catho- 
lic librarians usually are ready to consider a 
Catholic assistant an expert on things Catho- 
lic, and will gladly accept her recommend- 
ations in book buying. The assistant should 
keep aware of new books in fields of Catho- 
lic interest, and make frequent suggestions 
for book purchases. She might also engage 
in private investigations of some sections 
of the branch book collection—marriage 
problems, philosophy, and the like—and if 
there are no books from the Catholic view- 
point, suggest getting some. I am assuming, 
of course that there is a goodly percentage ot 
Catholics in the community. 

I have no desire, at this time, to discuss 
the intricacies of fiction selection, and the 
difficult decisions that must be made con- 
cerning best-sellers of doubtful morals 
Frankness of expression in novels has in 
creased so rapidly in the past few years, that 
books which were carefully concealed ten 
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years ago are now mild compared with many 
we place immediately on the open shelf. 
| think that Catholic librarians should study 
carefully the moral principles involved in 
judging fiction, and refuse to buy books that 
flagrantly violate those principles. This 
may run contra to the A.L.A.’s recent dicta 
about censorship. But why can’t Catholic 
librarians let it be known that not all censor- 
ship is bad?that some is even necessary to 
preserve freedom? Father Harold Gardiner, 
writing in America July 3, 1948, has pro- 
vided a forthright answer to the A.L.A.’s 
attitude. 

“It strikes me”, writes Father Gardiner, 
that the Library Association, instead of con- 
sidering, as it did, the drastic step of black- 
balling libraries which yield to censorship, 
would have done a much more practical and 
democratic thing, had it set up committees in 
each state whose function it would be to re- 
ceive legitimate protests, adjudicate their 
worth in the light of some of the principles 
I have mentioned, and then issue a policy 
statement on individual cases as they arise, 
for the guidance of all members of the Li- 
brary Association. . . 

“Some censorship—though I prefer some 
such word as selection or limitation—is 
implicit in our American constitution itself. 
Other censorship is unavoidable, due to so- 
cial conditions. Still further censorship is 
implied in the very concept of education, 
for education is concerned with truth; un- 
truth may not be presented under specious 
credentials.” 

Interracial work is another field in which 
many city librarians can aid the work of the 
apostolate, for no apostle can tolerate dis- 
crimination, because of race, among members 
of the Mystical Body. In the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library most of our Negro staff members 
are employed on the South Side, while North 
Side libraries are all-white staffed. Librarians 
who have worked on the interracial staffs of 
South Side libraries soon develop a good 
attitude toward Negroes; some who have 
transferred to North Side branches have 
noticed that those librarians frequently main- 
tain all their old prejudices, simply because 
they do not know Negroes very well. A 
librarian in an administrative position could 
do much to better conditions in her com- 
munity by employing white and colored 


assistants and seeing that no discrimination 
is practiced among her staff members. In 
neighborhoods where the population is mixed 
—white and Negro—or where the whites 
fear Negro infiltration, an alert, socially con- 
scious librarian can be of much help, and 
a timid, mob-swayed librarian can be a 
very bad influence. 

Often, the community librarian is called 
upon to be a leader in civic affairs. She is 
asked to serve on committees and aid projects 
of various kinds. She can extend her apos- 
tolic work to these fields. Too often, Catho- 
lics are loath to participate in community 
affairs. Since priests have a multitude of 
duties, and nuns cannot, as a general rule, 
attend meetings at night, it is definitely the 
lot of the lay apostle to add his voice to 
these meetings, and thus offset the influence 
of left-wing liberals and party-liners who 
are always available and in the majority. 
South Chicago branch library, where I work, 
sponsors a Community Forum, which meets 
in the library auditorium, though community 
leaders help select topics and speakers. One 
night several years ago I dropped in at a 
meeting just in time to hear a University of 
Chicago professor telling the audience that 
Hitler and Pope Pius were great friends! 
Since then I have joined the forum com- 
mittee, and I think the subject-choice has 
been somewhat tempered by my presence. 
Although our neighborhood is predominant- 
ly Catholic, no Catholics had ever consented 
to work on our forum committee, although 
they had been invited to do so. 

Certainly reference work and reading 
guidance are among the favorite tasks of 
most librarians, and offer a wonderful op- 
portunity for Catholic Action. I don’t know 
whether it is a local problem, peculiar to 
the South Chicago branch, or a general 
trend, but more and more we receive re- 
quests for spicy or sexy stories—one house- 
wife sent her small daughter with a note 
requesting “one spicy story and one about 
were-wolves”. I think that with a little 
deft handling, the patron can be given quite 
a tame story, and usually finds it just as in- 
teresting. The person who really is satisfied 
with nothing but sexy stories requires a 
psychiatrist rather than a librarian, to my 
way of thinking. 

The question of giving out books on 
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subjects condemned by the church is one 
which causes concern to the conscientious 
Catholic librarian. A friend of mine, who 
had worked for several years in a Catholic 
library, took a position with the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library but had serious qualms about is- 
suing questionable books. One day a 
young couple came to her and asked for a 
book on birth control. My friend, with 
great trepidation, walked back to the closed 
shelf to get the book, saying the Memorare 
as she walked, because, as she says, it never 
fails. When she returned with the book, the 
couple said they had decided not to take it! 
I'm afraid most of us don’t obtain such di- 
rect intervention in our crises, but at least 
when someone asks for a book on marriage 
or sex education we can ask tactfully whether 
the person is a Catholic, and see that she is 
given the Catholic view of the subject. 
Cooperation with unions affords another 
opportunity whereby the Catholic librarian 
can demonstrate the church's active social 
program. Besides the usual means, such as 
the preparation of book lists and the con- 
tribution of articles to union papers, the 
librarian may assist in furthering the work 
of the union by joining it where one exists. 
The Chicago Public Library employees have 
a union, a chapter of U.P.W.-C.1.O. Mem- 
bership in it is a concrete way of counter- 
acting the somewhat communist-tinged 
leadership, in addition to being an effective 
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means for aiding the lot of our fellow- 
workers. Where near-communists are in 
positions of authority, it is an indication 
that they have worked unselfishly and well 
for the union. It is a silent reproof to the 
Catholic for his failure to contribute as zeal- 
ously, and thereby interject right and just 
ideas. 

I have not stressed in this paper any of 
the more obvious services that the librarian 










































CHRISTOTHERAPY: A CHALLENGE 


Chairman, Hospital Libraries Round Table, Catholic Library Association 














“This is the last hour, and I speak to you 
as to those who know the truth... ” 
meaningful words of the Beloved Disciple 
apply very well to the apostolate of Christo- 
therapy which is synonymous with Catholic 
hospital librarianship. Naming it so, we 
are realizing that it is not enough to send a 
patient home rosy, not enough to send him 
out whole and walking on both feet. 
he expects more, and has a right to expect 
more. He has come to the hospital because 
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can perform for Catholic groups. Natural- 
ly, the Catholic librarian will compile lists P 
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it is a Catholic one—in nine cases out of ten, they 
These this has been his reason. He has come, by its 
therefore, because he hopes to have his soul adapt 

at least considered, and his mind. The im- their 
portant thing is that he is there. self ¢ 

The second important thing is that we J ‘he li 

are there, too, because the hospital is 4 often, 
Catholic one. Consequently, if there is nor § likely 

For more than this very efficient nursing cafe ourse 
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nomic planning that has been behind the 
physical surroundings of the patient, then 
we are here in vain, our whole lives are in 
vain. We can find mere efficiency, excellent 
buildings and excellent staffs elsewhere, and 
so cam Our patient. 

He, of all the people in the hospital, has 
most time to read. On the average, 35% 
of the patients who come to a general hos- 
pital are able to read before they are dis- 
charged. Sometimes, they enjoy the first 
such leisure they have had in years. After 
nursing care has been given and physical 
comfort to a greater or lesser degree estab- 
lished, what of the long hours of waiting for 
visiting hours? What about the hours that 
may not be filled with visitors, that cannot 
be, or that ought not to be? What of the 
hours after visiting hours that are not par- 
ticularly peaceful, re-enforced or recreated 
hours, but rather troubled hours, hours in 
which the patient’s mind goes back to family 
responsibilities, to economic problems, to 
other disturbing factors that visitors some- 
times suggest? 

Pius XI in his encyclical on Catholic Ac- 
tion said that we need not only a Catholic 
will to obey—that we still need, of course, 
but in most instances we have it—but we 
need more a Catholic mind to think, and to 
help others think, because it is in the leisure 
hours of thinking that human policies and 
human ideals are shaped and formed. This 
means that the Catholic hospital does not ful- 
fill its own apostolate to the sick, unless it 
has answered needs, spiritual or intellectual, 
which can be answered by a book. 

Now, who is going to be the agent of the 
apostolare? When crowded nursing staffs 
will have time to go to the libraries, when 
they can be freed from their nursing duties 
to take the time to go to a well-stocked li- 
brary shelf, and choose there the book which 
they can see by its physical format, and know 
by its contents will suit the particular need, 
adaptability, background, and inclination of 
their particular patients, then the nurse her- 
self can be, in a sense, the Christotherapist, 
the librarian. That does not happen very 
often, and in the future will not be any more 
likely to happen. Furthermore, can every 
nurse be expected to be completely con- 
versant with every type of reading suitable 
for patients? When the patient is ambula- 
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tory, he or she can go to the library shelves. 
If he or she knows what he or she most 
needs, the books can be gotten by the patient. 
But it will always remain—and I am sure 
that you who have tried it know—that there 
is only one person who can really fill the 
bill: the trained Catholic librarian. 

It isn’t so difficult as it seems—to have a 
trained Catholic librarian, nor is it so ex- 
pensive, either. It is mot nearly so expensive 
in terms of time and effort as to have some- 
one collect haphazardly a number of books 
from the public library, or to have inex- 
perienced, sometimes even non-Catholic, per- 
sonnel make the selection. Much money 
goes for new x-ray equipment, for decorating 
solaria, and the like. We all know that. 
These things are necessary, but are they more 
necessary than the spiritual and intellectual 
advancement of a human being? Are they 
worth more than setting aside a hundred or 
two hundred dollars a month for a librarian 
and books?—and that is what the actual 
initial cost would be. When administrators 
begin to demand the right type of person 
to function in the libraries, then hospital li- 
braries will have the right kind of people 
available to man them. It is because the 
Catholic library schools do not receive suffici- 
ent requests that they do not produce the 
graduates for this field. When the demand 
comes, it will be met. 

The ideal way, of course, in those hospitals 
that have training schools is to have the 
Christotherapy course incorporated in the 
curriculum of the school of nursing. That 
is where it belongs. It belongs in the nurs- 
ing arts course, as part of the nursing arts 
plan wherein the student nurse learns for 
the first time that the patient is a person, 
body and soul, a whole person. This whole 
man is supposed to be the chief concern 
of our Catholic living. If the young student 
nurse is given just a glimpse of the possibili- 
ties of her intermediary position between the 
library and the patient, what an interesting 
vista it opens to her, what a useful thing it 
is for her own personal life, and how it 
raises her and her nursing staff in the mind 
of the community being served! Hasn't it 
often been said that student nurses—not just 
student nurses, either!—will stand around 
with no conversational material, but only a 
sort of weariness akin to that of the patient, 








for whom a book might open the way to the 
ministrations of the chaplain? 

Yes, this is an apostolate that appeals very 
much to the right type of young girl, stu- 
dent nurse, librarian, medical social worker, 
etc. It is the kind of apostolate that calls for 
personal equipment of the highest type, be- 
cause the hospital librarian who meets the 
patient at the bedside must be charming, 
must be adaptable, as well as apostolic. You 
see what a self-benefitting thing it is? You 












serve the patient to the best of your ability. 
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see many conversions before patients leave 
the hospital—that may be true; but there 
was fire which He came on earth to enkindle, 
willing that it be enkindled. How many 
worthwhile and noble endeavors are simply 
the sowing of the seed! That is worth al] 
the expenditure of effort involved, for Chris- 
totherapy is like a boomerang that reaches 
far out into the community you serve, speak- 
ing well of the hospital and of you, and, 
above all, giving insurmountable evidence 
that you have done all that you can do for 
the least of His brethren. 












THE LIBRARY DESIGNS A PATTERN 
FOR GUIDANCE 


By SISTER M. WINIFRED, S.S.]. 


Assistant Librarian, Nazareth College Library, Nazareth, Michigan 










Colleges offer more than one variety of 
fashion show for their students. Professional 
guidance exhibits are in season the year- 
round at Nazareth College. In collaboration 
with the administration and faculty, the 
Nazareth library is presenting a colorful 
series of career exhibits quite as dramatic as 
the current styling parades and with farther- 
reaching results. 

True, the displays, now so popular with 
students and faculty, did not spring full- 
panoplied from the mind of the maker but 
grew and improved with the addition of each 
new faculty enthusiast. Two years ago, the 
administrative dean and the head of the 
psychology department, directors of the 
Nazareth guidance program, requested li- 
brary materials for inquiring students. The 
library was quick to respond by way of pre- 
senting all available data on the require- 
ments, qualifications and opportunities of 
the various professions open to women. 
While the guidance officers tested and or- 
ganized their findings, the library staff pre- 
pared concrete patterns for the instruction of 
their clientele. 

A series of public exhibits centering 
around the talents and interests of the stu- 
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dents was planned. The first of the series 
was a promotion display, intended as a pre- 
view of the program to follow. The variety 
of vocational possibilities offered by the cur- 
riculum was suggested by a brochure from 
each of the fields in the collection. The ef- 
fect was imposing, but the prime feature 
of this exhibit was the array of books and 
pamphlets on the choice of a career. Among 
the attractive titles were Tuttle’s A Guide 
to Education for Professional Careers, Kit- 
son's Selecting a Career, Humphreys’ How to 
Choose a Career, Kahm’s Careers for Modern 
Women, and Stephens College's Occupa- 
tional Planning for College Women. 
Throughout the series, the library em- 
phasized careers to which the students might 
aspire after completing their present courses 
Nazareth is a liberal arts and nursing edu- 
cation institution, and the range of pos- 
sibilities is extensive. To cover the fields 
which lead to an interesting future was 4 
large order, but the librarians found the 
collection a fascinating challenge and quite 
within budget limitations. Furthermore, the 
project served to bring the library into a 
closer contact with faculty and students. 
Variety is, perhaps, the most distinctive 


























PATTERN FOR GUIDANCE 


feature of college students viewed as guid- 
ance subjects. To satisfy wide differences 
in taste and talent, the library assumed the 
role of an intellectual fashion salon, and se- 
lected the most becoming and practical pat- 
terns. With the help of the excellent bibli- 
ographic materials now available, notably 
Forrester’'s Occupations’, a collection was 
accumulated. Areas like engineering, dis- 
tinctly mot appropriate, were kept to a 
minimum, and the more feminine areas filled 
to a maximum. The generous use of post- 
cards and order blanks soon filled the file 
to the moderate size most feasible for such a 
collection. Available vocational books in the 
desired fields were purchased. National 
associations and other large groups were 
generous in their provision of professional 
literature. Attractive and up-to-date circulars 
were available for the asking, usually through 
the medium of such publications as Occupa- 
tions Index and Occupations. Alert li- 
brarians and interested members of the 
faculty saw to the growth of the collection. 

Housed in a vertical file large enough for 
ample expansion, the collection is arranged 
alphabetically by occupation. It has been 


numbered according to the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles, however, for the future 
possible arrangement by subject. Handville’s 
Plan* is helpful in making such an adapta- 
tion. Students may borrow books and pam- 
phlets according to the rules of the circula- 


tion department. Ephemeral materials are 
listed according to subject for a two-week 
period with renewal privileges. 

To display such a storehouse has been a 
joy. The “Preview” exhibits were arranged 
in a frequented corner, and the faculty mem- 
bers were consulted to assure the most at- 
tractive and provocative displays for each 
department. Enthusiastic co-operation was, 
perhaps, the most enjoyable by-product of 
the show.” Delightful and unexpected 
treasures came from easel, laboratory, and 
museum, until even students were happy 
to offer appropriate additions to attract at- 
tention to the main feature: the department 
as a profession. Students contributed their 
services where possible, for example, the 


Forrester, Gertrude, Occupations: a Selected List of 
Pamphlets, New York, Wilson, 1946 

Handville, Raymond, A Plan for Filing Unbound 
Occupational Information Based on the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles, Port Byron, N.Y., The Chronicle 
Press, 1944 


mounting of the excellent vocational guid- 
ance chart series from B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau*, as one of the permanent 
bases of the exhibit. As far as possible, 
every interested person, student or other- 
wise, was given an opportunity to parti- 
cipate. 

Several departments have already been 
presented. For each, a background of pos- 
ter, picture, and caption was based with 
beautiful books of general interest and gay 
illustration. These departmental decoys pro- 
duced a second unexpected by-product. Stu- 
dents expressed surprise “that the library had 
books like that!”, asked to borrow them, or 
inquired where could they find them later? 

The main feature of each display was the 
foreground of vocational recruiting literature. 
Thought and careful selection, avoiding the 
“large” collection which would defeat its 
own purpose, were the secret of the con- 
stant use by interested students. Brochures, 
illustrated books and booklets attracted the 
passing student. The final effectiveness was 
achieved by the faculty members themselves, 
who went all-out to advertise their goods. 

The librarian’s manifold duties prohibited 
undue expenditure of time, but the displays 
grew from the enthusiasm of interested do- 
nors. The arrangement of charming loans 
was a pleasure, since they invited attention 
to the merchandise the library had to “sell”. 
From the beginning, the fine arts depart- 
ment set the pace with artistic figurines and 
a tiny easel on which rested a genuine oil 
painting. The stage was set, and the de- 
partments offered their own style of pres- 
entation. The science laboratories disclosed 
treasures hitherto unknown to the uninitiate. 
Skeletons, rocks, plants, curios of field and 
sea, and a collection of scientific materials 
brought the students’ plea for more time 
to peruse the flyers. “Business” displayed a 
busy office in miniature, complete with tele- 
phone and time-saving devices. A miniature 
Singer sewing machine that really sewed, a 
diminutive loom and the baby booties it 
wove, as well as colorful charts, brought 
many an inquiry to the Home Economics 
professor. 


Nursing is a favorite at Nazareth, and the 
college nurse dramatized her profession with 


3 B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau 
N.W., Washineton 6, DC 
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pictures, a Florence Nightingale lamp, and 
the tools of the trade. So attracted were 
the students to this display that requests 
came for a series of photographs furnished 
by the journalism department. With this 
compliment, the librarians had the incentive 
to continue the project that has become ef- 
fective pubicity for the library. Curiosity 
has increased the demand for “Your Career” 
pamphlets until they are now becoming 
frayed. 

The success of the series to date indicates 
the need for a permanent display to keep be- 
fore the students the opportunities in the 
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Such an exhibit is 
now being planned. Placed in a prominent 
position in the reading room, it should at- 
tract attention to the stores of information 
in the file itself. 

The library is happy in its role of model 


fields of their talents. 


for the guidance department. It enjoys the 
closer unity the exhibits are providing be- 
tween library staff and faculty. The li- 
brarians rejoice in the keener interest of the 
students in the book stock, as well as the op- 
portunity for increased service through the 
collection. The “pattern” was a joy to de- 
velop; it is a delight to display and use. 





THE FIRST IRISH CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK 


By REVEREND STEPHEN J. BROWN S.J. 


Honorary Librarian, Central Catholic Library, Dublin 





It was intended to mark the Silver Jubilee 
of the Central Catholic Library by a celebra- 
tion to take place in the Autumn of 1947. 
It was to be combined with the annual So- 
cial Week of the Catholic Young Men's 
Society (an Irish organization founded by 
Dean O'Brien of Limerick in 1849). It 
was planned to hold it in the Mansion 
House, the only feasible venue for the event. 
But a reconstruction of the building began 
that summer and was not completed in time 
for us to hold our celebration. 

Early in 1948 the matter was taken up 
again, a committee was formed, and it was 
decided to book the Round Room of the 
Mansion House for the week beginning 
October 11th. The members of the commit- 
tee represented various Catholic organiza- 
tions, in particular the Catholic Young Men's 
Society. Their attendance, however, was in- 
termittent; most of the burden fell on the 
shoulders of the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Eoin 
O’*Keeffe. 

The present writer succeeded in persuad- 
ing the committee to attempt a Catholic 
Book Week on the American model. Later, 


with the approval of the committee, he per- 
suaded the Dominican Sisters of the convent 
school of Sion Hill, Blackrock, Co. Dublin, 
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to undertake a pageant of Catholic world 
classics. They threw themselves into the 
project with enthusiasm. Letters were sent 
to schools and colleges in and around Dub- 
lin with suggestions (based on American 
practice) towards interesting their pupils in 
the coming C.B.W., seizing the occasion to 
talk to them about Catholic literature, and 
to the clergy respectfully requesting them 
to make it known to their flocks. What 
came of these letters I cannot say. Pub- 
lishers of Catholic books (i.e. not Catholic 
publishers only) were invited to take part in 
an exhibition of Catholic literature and they 
responded finely. So did the Ministers of 
France and Italy. Later the Catholic Social 
Guild of Oxford and the Grail from London 
took stalls. The rest of the exhibitors were 
Irish. The National Library lent glass-topped 
show cases and many interesting Catho- 
lic books from the days of religious presecu- 
tion as did also the Jesuit theologate, Mill- 
town Park. 

I pass at once to the opening on October 
llth. The Round Room, a rotunda of am- 
ple dimensions, presented a colourful ap- 
pearance. Stalls ran in a circle round it un- 
der the balcony. Besides the publishers’ and 
booksellers’ stalls others were taken by the 
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Central Catholic Library, the C-Y.MS., the 
Catholic Boy Scouts. Eight show-cases on 
the floor to the left contained the old Catho- 
lic books of penal days; the exhibit of 
French Catholic literature was at the stage in 
the centre; while Italian and Spanish litera- 
ture was shown in cases to the right. At 
three o'clock the Week was formally opened 
by Mgr. Patrick Boylan, a well-known scholar 
and Vicar-General of the Dublin Arch- 
diocese. At 7:30 the first part of the Pag- 
eant was performed and at 9:00 a short 
paper entitled “What is Catholic Litera- 
ture?” was read by the present writer. For 
the ensuing four days the programme fol- 
lowed a similar course except that in the aft- 
ernoons there were film displays and music 
was supplied at intervals. 

The lectures were as follows:—"Social 
Revolution through Catholicism,” by Father 
Jerome O'Leary M.A., an expert on social 
questions; “The Catholic Tradition in Gaelic 
Literature”, by Aodh de Blacam, author of 
Gaelic Literature Surveyed and many other 
works; “The Catholic Novel”, by the Earl of 
Wicklow (formerly Lord Clonmore), au- 
thor and publisher; ‘Catholic Writers of To- 
day”, by M. J. MacManus, veteran writer and 
Critic. 

It remains only to describe the most novel 
feature of the Week, the Pageant of Catho- 
lic World Classics. But that is by no means 
an easy task and I can carry it out only in 
avery imperfect way. It began with a brief 
prologue spoken before the curtain by a 
herald accompanied by pages. The curtain 


on rising disclosed the Lady Bibliotheca 
(representing the Catholic Library) en- 
throned with pages at her feet in the centre 
back of the stage. At either side was a sec- 
tion of the choir in white in tiers repre- 
senting bookshelves. The Lady Bibliotheca 
called forth one after another the great books. 
At each call a girl or a group came out from 
the wings bearing a copy of the book in 
question and recited either an appraisal of 
the book or a passage from it or both. The 
girls wore approximately period costumes 
and many of these were charming. Part | 
covered the period from the New Testament 
to the Rule of St. Benedict; Part II, from St. 
Bernard to the Renaissance; Part III, from 
the Reformation to our own days. At inter- 
vals there was singing by the choir and sev- 
eral interpretative dances. The pageant 
ended by the presentation by Bibliotheca of 
a golden key to her library—A Survey of 
Catholic Literature. 

Part IV was distinct and complete in itself 
It was a pageant of Catholic Gaelic Litera- 
ture and was entirely in Irish, save for a few 
remarks by Bibliotheca. This was much the 
most popular part of the Pageant. Each of 
the parts took about an hour to perform, 
the young performers spoke their parts with 
perfect ease and grace and with an entire 
absence of self-consciousness. The prepara- 
tion of the pageant must have had a valuable 
educational value for the pupils who took 
part in it, as it had for the audience that 
witnessed the performances. It was the chief 
attraction of our first Catholic Book Week. 
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THE SEMINARY LIBRARIAN 
AS AN EDUCATOR! 


By REVEREND HENRY R. BuRKE, S.S., Ph.D. 


Dept. of Psychology and Education, St. Mary's Seminary, Baltimore 





The concept of the librarian as educator, 
and from our point of view, of the sem- 
inary librarian as educator, is of course not 
a novel one. The problems of the semin- 
ary librarian as educator, however, may be 
conceded in some ways to be unique, made 
unique by the seminary educational structure 
of which the seminary librarian and the col- 
lection of books in his charge are an integral 
part. With seminary education extending 
to three levels: high school, college and pro- 
fessional school, the seminary librarian is 
faced with the necessity of organizing and 
operating a single collection of books to 
serve all three levels. In some cases even, 
the librarian must make the theological sem- 
inary library adequate for graduate study and 
research in theology, canon law, and church 
history. It is evident then that, in the United 
States, the very structure and pattern of sem- 
inary education complicates the task of the 
seminary librarian beyond the tasks of the 
mere high school, college, or professional 
school iibrarian. 

Possibly the “practical” answer is to have, 
or at least to think of, five separate semin- 
ary libraries, to have and to train men for 
five different kinds or levels of library work: 
for the high school, the two year classical 
junior college, the senior philosophical col- 
lege, the theological professional school, and 
the graduate theological school library. If 
seminary libraries were definitely organized 
at these distinct and separate levels, with li- 
brarians trained for work at each level, the 
problems of these librarians, as librarians and 
educators, would in general not be unique 


] Paper read at the Seminary Libraries Round Table 
Atlantic City, Jume 14, 1948 

2 Heck, Theodore, O.S.B.. The Curriculum of the 
Major Seminary in Relation to Contemporary Condi 
tions, Washington, D.C., Catholic University of 
America, 1935 
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nor specific, nor vastly and altogether dif- 
ferent from the problems of their colleagues 
engaged in lay education. 


In the preparation of a paper such as this, 
it is only natural to preface our own per- 
sonal observations and recommendations 
with suggestions to be found in a survey of 
the literature on the subject. This litera- 
ture is small indeed. Perhaps it is not too 
harsh to say that the extent to which con- 
temporary professional educators in the- 
ological seminaries have given thought to 
the role of the library in the seminary edu- 
cation of priests, is indicated by the num- 
ber of articles on the seminary library, the 
seminary librarian, or the use of the sem- 
inary library, which have appeared in The 
American Ecclesiastical Review between 
July, 1914, and June, 1948. Our of about 
150 references in the indices to seminaries 
and seminarians, there is no evidence that 
an article on the seminary library has ever 
appeared during these years in this journal. 
Again, in the study by Father Theodore 
Heck. OS.B..* except for two very brief 
references, one on the need for a seminary 
catechetical library, the place or role of the 
library in the seminary curriculum is com- 
pletely ignored. 

In the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation Bulletin which contains the papers 
read at the annual meetings of the Associa- 
tion for the past 44 years, I have been able 
to find only 4 papers*® dealing specifically 


3. O'Brien, Albert, O.F.M., “The Seminary Library 
in National Catholic Education Association Bullet 
23:555-64, November 1926 
Piortrzowski Laurence O.S.B., “Library Service is 
our Minor Seminaries’, in National Catholic Educa 
tional Association Bulletin, 
1930 
Murphy, Charles B., ‘The Seminary Library", in Ne 
tional Catholic Educational Association Bulletia 
33:480-92, November 1936 
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with the seminary library, and two* which 
discuss reading in the seminary; in none of 
these, however, is there even the suggestion 
that the library or the librarian is to be 
thought important in the reading program. 
The best single paper on the seminary li- 
brary and its problems is that of Father 
Arthur Riley of Saint John’s Seminary, 
Brighton.® This article discusses in com- 
petent detail the major technical problems 
of the seminary library: book selection and 
preservation, periodicals, classification and 
cataloging, microfilming, and other allied 
problems. With a forthright frankness, he 
proposes remedies for those educational 
methods that make the efficient functioning 
of a library impossible. Father Riley con- 
cludes: 
Intellectual leadership which a_ be- 
wildered world needs, is developed by 
personal solution and under expert 
direction, of the problems of the mo- 
ment. Parrot learning, memoriter 
recitation of conclusions set forth by 
a professor yield only unmatured 
priestly leaders. 
Yet more than twenty years ago, pretty 


much the same criticism of seminary educa- 
tion and similar suggestions as to the role 
the library should play in seminary educa- 
tion were offered by a seminary professor, 
the late Father John F. Fenlon, S.S.,° and by 
a seminary librarian, the late Father Albert 


O'Brien, O.F.M.,7 of Saint Bonaventure’s 
Seminary. Father O'Brien's article is a frank 
and sharp criticism of the worst practices of 
seminary libraries in his time, some of which 
still exist today. As an article it is less 
technical than Father Riley's, but full of 
practical suggestions. Of especial import is 
Father O'Brien's opinion that the seminary 
library is “second in importance only to 


Regnet, Henry A., S.J., “The Cultivating of Read- 
ing Habits among Seminarians’’, in National Catho- 
lic Educational Association Bulletin, 37:749-59, Au- 
gust 1940 


Sherlock, Richard B., C.M., “Recreational Reading 
in the minary’’, in National Catholic Educational 
Association Bulletin, 30:637-45, November 1933 
Lyons, Edward M., “‘Censoring Reading in the Minor 
Seminary’, in National Catholic Educational Associa 
tion Bulletin, 38:631-4, August 1941. 

Riley, Arthur J., “Seminary Library Problems’’, in 
Catholic Library World, 14:136-47, 154 February 
1943; an amplified revision of this article, with the 
title, “The Major Seminary Library’, was published 
in Catholic Library Practice, ed. by Brother David 
Martin, C.S.C., University of Portland (Oregon) 
Press, 1947, pp.49-69. References in this article are 
to “The Major Seminary Library’. 


the chapel”, and that a trained seminary li- 
brarian is “at least of equal importance to 
the seminary with any of the professors and 
in many ways he is of much greater im- 
portance”. 

Perhaps the narrowest concept of the 
seminary library is that expressed by Father 
Murphy.® Indicating Micheletti’s Comsistu- 
tiones of 1919 as a source, he proposes a 
small library of useful books to be at the 
disposal of students, and a larger library for 
the professors. We might say that the 
practice recommended represents the “tradi- 
tional” point of view of many older seminary 
educators, but it is a practice hardly com- 
parable with the extensive library facilities 
and training available to the American col- 
lege-men with whom the future seminarian 
as a priest will have to deal as an intellectual 
and educated equal. We question whether 
the practice advocated by Father Murphy in 
his article is, in the words of the late Holy 
Father, Pius XI, “healthily modern”, whether 
it corresponds to “the generally higher level 
and wider scope of modern education”, 
whether it is adequate enough to ensure the 
priest being “graced by no less knowledge 
and culture than is usual among well-bred 
and well-educated people of his day."* A 
number of seminary educators seem to have 
similar doubts."° In the kind of day and 
age in which we live, I wonder if this point 
of view is not more in accord with what the 
present Holy Father expects of seminary 
education, than the ultra-conservative “cus- 
todial” practice for periodicals, cited by 
Father Riley as representing the mind of the 
Sacred Congregation of Seminaries. 

To come at length to some more personal 
observations and suggestions on the role of 
the seminary library and the seminary li- 
brarian im seminary education. The semin- 
ary librarian as an educator frequently has 
before him a major task in education, which 
he may or may not have the temerity to at- 
tempt—educating his older teaching col- 
6. Fenlon, John F., S.S., “The Present Status of Clerical 

Education in the United States”, in National Catho 


lic Educational Association Bulletin, 19:429-40, No 
vember 1922 


O’Brien, Albert, O.F.M., op. cit., p. 556 
Murphy, Charles B., op. cit 


Pius XI, Encyclical om the Catholic Priesthood (Ad 
Catholics Sacerdotis), December 20, 1935 

O’Brien, Albert, O.F.M., op. cst., p. 558; Sherlock 
Richard B., C.M., op. cét., p. 642; Lyons Edward M., 
op. cit., p. 634 
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leagues in the modern use of a modern li- 
brary in the conduct of the seminary and 
their seminary courses. The task calls for 
even more wisdom than temerity, and to my 
jaundiced eye appears well nigh hopeless for 
a young man, or even for an old one. Pos- 
sibly the seminary librarian can induce 
present-day faculty members to give assign- 
ments that will force students to a more 
than superficial use of the library resources. 
Theoretically he can stand ready to cooperate 
with philosophy and theology instructors in 
getting students to read in their fields. 
Theoretically his library service will be in- 
dispensable. Practically, however, one who 
should be “selling” books, may well find he 
can function only as a buyer and custodian 
of books. But in a generation or two, per- 
haps, we shall have a new type of seminary 
instruction. So, the seminary librarian 
should have patience, a generation or two 
of it. 

With Catholic supplements for the Stand- 
ard Catalog for High School Libraries, and 
the Shaw Lést of Books for College Libraries, 
with the Mandonnet and Destrez Biblio- 
graphie Thomiste, and V. J. Bourke’s Thom- 
istic Bibliography, the problem of minimum 
standard collections is acute only in the 
theological seminary. Perhaps the projected 
“Guide to Theological Literarure’"' of the 
Catholic Theological Society will make the 
problem there less acute. 

The seminary librarian will best serve 
members of the seminary faculty by calling 
to their attention new books in their fields 
purchased by the library. It will be his job 
also to see that these books do get into 
the students’ hands, as the library in educa- 
tion today exists to serve the students even 
more than the faculty. The seminary li- 
brarian will serve education in the seminary 
by striving to get a successor and assistants 
trained in the best schools of library science. 


It will also fall to the seminary librarian 
as educator to instruct seminarians in the 
use of the seminary library. In fact we have 
evidence that some seminaries have a definite 
course of library instruction in their curri- 


1! Harrington, John H Guide to Theological 


Literature’, in Catholic Library World, 19:214-25, 
239, April 1948. 

—-—, “A Proposed Guide to Theological Literature’’, 
in American Ecclesiastical Review, 117:446-51, De- 
cember 1947 
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cula, for instance, Father Harrington's course 
at Dunwoodie. It seems to me, however, 
that the training should be broader than 
merely an introduction to the use of the 
seminary library for research in philosophy 
or theology or canon law. I have always 
found it difficult to understand, and even 
considered it scandalous in a minor way, 
that Catholic priests generally make little or 
no use of the public libraries in their com- 
munities. Could it be because the seminary 
has neglected to teach them to understand, 
appreciate, and use books and general pub- 
lic library service? Would it be out of place 
for the seminary librarian to organize small 
groups for visits to learn about nearby pub- 
lic or college library service? 

It has been indicated that a major task 
of the seminary librarian is to educate sem- 
inarians to a love of good reading, to get 
them to read for inspiration as well as 
knowledge. Put pragmatically, to prepare 
them to appear before their parishioners as 
cultured and well-informed readers. Sem- 
inary educators are sometimes inclined to 
be unaware that it is as common nowadays 
for our young parishioners to go to college 
as it was twenty years ago for them to go 
to high school. The seminary librarian 
should try to see to it that the priest at least 
is as well-read and as good a reader as his 
young parishioners. 

It is up to the seminary librarian to make 
and keep large the easily narrowed world of 
theological professors and their students 
The library will have to make it possible for 
theological students to continue their educa- 
tion in non-theological fields. For instance, 
the seminary librarian can make available the 
contemporary philosophical work of Gilson, 
Maritain, Sertillanges; he can keep the in- 
terested seminarians av courant in modern 
Catholic literature with the works of such as 
Helen White, Paul Claudel, Alfred Noyes; 
the seminary librarian must provide access 
to the published work of Father Cronin, 
Father Furfey, Father Ligutti, Father T. V 
Moore. Negro work, Catholic Action, Co- 
operatives, Rural Life, the Narberth Move- 
ment, Cana Conferences—the literature of 
these activities must reach the seminarians 
through the library. Does the library have a 
vertical file for it? a pamphlet section? 
Moreover, the seminary librarian must make 
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available the contemporary popular literature 
of theology, e.g. Truths Men Live By, 
Theology and Sanity, Pardon and Peace, 
Marvels of Grace. He might even indicate 
the existence of some non-Catholic thinkers 
as Northrop, and Niebuhr! Finally the sem- 
inary librarian must make spiritual authors, 
old and new, available and attractive to the 
seminarians, e.g., St. Francis de Sales, St. 
Alphonsus, Chautard, Marmion, Leen, Boy- 
lan, Houselander, Parente, Goodier, Garri- 
gou-Lagrange. 

Finally, I think seminary librarians need 
to hold several institutes or workshops for 
seminary librarians. I do not mean that they 
should gather to quarrel among themselves 
on Index legislation or cataloging. I mean 
a small group of seminary librarians should 
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first gather to draw up a list of things to 
be done to improve seminary library service 
—problems to be solved. They should then 
present these to experts in library science 
who are not seminary librarians, and all 
stand ready to discuss with the experts the 
possible solutions. All seminary librarians 
(and their rectors, too) furthermore should 
secure for themselves a chance to learn how 
things are done in contemporary non-sem- 
inary educational institutions at high school, 
college and professional schools levels. From 
these discussions and their resulting litera- 
ture, it will then be possible for all in sem- 
inary education to have the chance to learn 
how the seminary library and the seminary 
librarian can serve to make more efficient 
priests. 





AN UNUSUAL LITERARY EXPERIMENT: 
THE BEXHILL LIBRARY 


By DouGLAs NEWTON 


Author and Member, Editorial Board, “The Universe”, London, England 





Within the Cathedral parish of West- 
minster there exists a living monument to 
the originality and boldness of Britain's 
Catholic Action. It is the Catholic Central 
Library, now one of London's important in- 
stitutions. It began without funds and with 
every odd against it except one man’s under- 
standing and trust of his fellows. 

Its origin was certainly audacious. In 
February, 1912, there appeared in the porch 
of the Catholic church in Bexhill, a seaside 
resort in Sussex, England, this notice:"Free 
Lending Library; no fees; no fines; no for- 
malities.” 

In the shelves beneath the church porch 
were 25 Catholic books ranging from fic- 
tion to apologetics, which anybody was at 
liberty to take away and read in comfort, 
the only stipulations being that the books 
should be kept in good condition and return- 
ed, although later a collection box was added 
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into which could be dropped contributions 
towards the purchase of more books. 
Rapid Popularity 

This, indeed, was for the benefit of the 
readers themselves, for the bold experiment 
proved so popular that more borrowers asked 
for books in numbers that put a strain upon 
even the fine personal library of the origi- 
nator, who had supplied the first 25 volumes 
from his own shelves. 

The originator of this unusual free library 
was William Reed Lewis, a Catholic of 
originality and energy, well known for his 
civic and humanitarian work in Bexhill 
He believed that Catholics should read 
more about their religion, and that they 
would do so if it were made easy for them 
to obtain the necessary books. He thought, 
also, that many non-Catholic enquirers would 
study Catholicism if they, too, could borrow 















the requisite literature. There were many 
who disagreed with him, considering it a 
wild venture, not only financially unsound, 
but doomed to prompt extinction through 
the theft of the books. 

Reed Lewis, however, adhered to his judg- 
ment of human nature and his faith in it, 
and he proved that he was right. The great 
peril—thefr—turned out to be a mere bogey. 
During all the years the library has been 
used, loss of books has never reached more 
than 10 per cent. On the other hand, within 
a short time the original library of 25 in- 
creased 20 times through money contri- 
butions and gifts from interested and grate- 
ful readers. 

The library did more than merely increase 
its size for local borrowers. Mail-order 
lending quickly became a feature of the 
borrowing. The reputation of the library 
spread so rapidly that people from all parts 
of Britain wrote and asked to have books 
posted to them. Even for these the rules 
of the library did not change: there were no 
charges nor formalities beyond sums neces- 
sary to cover postage. 


Personal Service 


This scheme was accompanied by an ex- 
ceptional personal service. Reed Lewis and 
his family not only lent, packed and posted 
the books bur they were also ready to give 
sympathetic and expert advice. They se- 
lected books for those vaguely feeling their 
way in devotional reading; they found the 
right books for students at work on various 
branches of church history, social science or 
apologetics; they suggested the appropriate 
volumes in answer to all kinds of problems 
which came from their correspondents. They 
made no attempt to persuade or prosely- 
tize, but there is no doubt at all that their 
work has been responsible for a clearer 
understanding of Catholicism. 

Indeed, the steady and phenomenal pro- 
gress of the “Bexhill Library” as it was 
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called, made it famous far beyond Britain. 
In due course books were posted from it to 
many parts of the world, to Africa, Australia, 
South America, Canada and elsewhere. So 
great was its growth that Reed Lewis had 
to move to a larger house in Bexhill to gain 
more space for the work and even, in time, 
to build a separate hall to house the accumu- 
lating mass of volumes and to provide a 
reading and reference room for all who cared 
to take advantage of it. 

During this period the library depended 
upon the devoted and voluntary effort of 
Reed Lewis and his family, an effort that 
plainly had human limits. In 1920 when 
they were handling some 27,000 books 
among a host of borrowers, it overtaxed even 
their willingness to cope with the situation 
and Reed Lewis decided that for greater 
efficiency the library should be transferred 
to the Catholic Truth Society in London 


Greater Expansion 


This was done, but yet again its expansion, 
together with that of the C.TS., made it im- 
perative to run it as an individual unit, and 
it was again transferred to its present prem- 
ises in Wilfred Street, Westminster. At 
the same time its organization was placed 
in the hands of an expert librarian responsi- 
ble to a qualified committee. 

This meant that charges had to be made, 
but on the other hand, those charges (kept 
to the absolute minimum) enabled the com- 
mittee to build it up as the great library for 
Catholic literature in London. This objective 
is maintained. It keeps abreast of all Catho- 
lic writing, from fiction to theology, and 
so ranks as an up-to-date store house from 
which scholars and students, no less than 
those who read for entertainment, can draw. 
It is not surprising that Pope Benedict XV 
thought it worthy of a special blessing, and 
that Britain’s Cardinals from Cardinal 
Bourne to the present Cardinal Griffin have 
given it their warmest support. 
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THE GUIDE POST 


A PAGE FOR PARISH LIBRARIANS 





Lucy Murphy, Editor 
Buffalo Public Library, 
Buffalo, New York 





What with all the talk of New Year's resolu- 
tions and the “new look”, it might be well to 
think about the new look—or outlook—we might 
achieve in a good public relations and publicity 
program. Burt, before the “open house” and shout- 
ing, let each of us give our libraries a real 
look. Does it need a coat of paint to brighten a 
drab atmosphere? Is there any reminder about 
the place of a dungeon or D.P. camp? In place of 
disturbing colors which might have a negative 
psychological reaction, why not use cool pastel 
colors, for instance, green, blue, or yellow in 
rooms where warm light is received from the 
suth and west, or warm colors such as pastel 
peach, tan, or ivory in rooms receiving cool north- 
erm or eastern light? Since color plays an im- 
portant part in the lives of individuals, it is im- 
portant that the parish library have the right 
color scheme, and thus invite more readers. 

How about the dust catchers? Do away with 
the plaster busts of time-honored immortals. Keep 
the living plants and gold fish but send to the 
sh and garbage disposal the plastic and paper 
fowers, the dried fish, the stuffed birds and ani- 
mals. Im their place, assemble a book display 
of the month. And speaking of books, remember 
that weeding a library is as necessary as weeding a 
arden. Discard the mental dope—the sugar- 
ated catechetical and mediocre books. Spend 
me money for new standard books, books of 
aiue 

When this has been done, set up two bulletin 
noards, one to be used for clippings from local 
ewspapers regarding community and parish ac- 
tivities, and keep the other for display of book 
ackets and comments about books. Then send no- 
ces to all parishioners, inviting them to an 

pen house”. Follow this up by keeping them 
posted every Sunday, via a News Letter, about 
he library's activities and book additions. Too, 
end letters and book lists to the ill and those un- 
ble to come to the library. With all this ac- 
mplished, look back at the end of the year and 
ee whether the “new look” was not worth the 
fort? 

Did you know that... . 

St. Joseph's Old Cathedral Library in Buffalo, 
‘ew York, has made no great impact on the 
ok world, but like the village brook, it goes 
nietly on its way, slowly growing day by day, 
nd constantly servicing those who desire to read 
ne best in the field of Catholic publications. This 
mtish service is not restricted to the members of 
te parish, but offers its facilities to anyone seek- 
22 good reading material. There is no member- 

Dp fee. You just stroll in, browse around, select 

book, remain awhile and then depart with 

x or more books tucked under your arm. You 
~y the rental fee when the books are returned. 
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It is all as informal as a “super-market"—even to 
the point of complete self service. 

The library is housed in the rectory. Rev. Nel- 
son W. Logal, the moderator, is on hand at any 
hour of the day and early evening to discuss 
good reading matter with the patrons. More- 
over, Father Logal accepts no gift books tossed out 
of attics and like places. He started his library 
with a book fund of $250.00. The rental fee 
of one cent a day pays for the new additions 
Now the library contains one thousand volumes of 
the best books written in the Catholic tradition. 
The circulation is seventy--five to a hundred books 
a week. 

Another excellent parish library, under the 
guidance of Rev. Bart Kane, acting pastor of St. 
John’s, Des Moines, Iowa, was opened in Feb- 
ruary 1945, and is housed in a room adjacent 
to the parish auditorium. The book fund was 
started by a series of home benefits. Membership 
cards, which are sold for 25 cents, permit the 
holder to borrow books for the fee of 10 cents for 
two weeks. Membership has grown from the 
original seventy-five to approximately five hundred. 
From time to time small cash donations and 
worthwhile gift books are received. Mrs. Lucy 
Ryan, Secretary-Treasurer, says, “We do not en- 
courage gifts of old books, although the library 
has accepted complete sets of the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, Dickens and O. Henry 

“The book collection numbers about six hun- 
dred volumes, which include biography, fiction, 
apologetics, education, history, social problems, 
literature, poetry and spiritual reading. To sup- 
plement the parish library, a children’s depart- 
ment was added in 1947, which contains about 
seventy-five volumes, and judging from the empty 
shelves, is well worthwhile. Additional children’s 
books will be added as funds permit.” 

“The library is open on Sunday mornings from 
8 o'clock until after 11 o'clock Mass; also once a 
month on the meeting days of the Rosary Society 
and the Parent-Teachers’ Association. During 
Lent the library is open after services on Wednes- 
day and Friday evenings. Miss Katherine Mc- 
Guire, a retired school teacher, is librarian and 
is assisted every Sunday morning by four young 
women of the parish.” 

Mrs. Ryan further writes: “We have recognized 
each Catholic Book Week with a tea or ‘open 
house’ program, featuring a speaker on book re- 
views. Upon one occasion we have had a panel 
discussion on Catholic reading. We have dis- 
tributed book marks with the library name printed 
thereon, also Lenten reading lists. We hope to 
start soon to distribute reading lists monthly . 
We feel that our library takes a very important 
part in the parish activties. Incidentally, it 
provides a meeting place for a study club and for 
the Newman Club of Drake University.” 











CONTACT FOR CATALOGERS 


A CLEARING-HOUSE PAGE FOR CATHOLIC CATALOGERS 


Reverend Oliver L. Kapsner, O.S.B., Editor 
St. Jobn’s Abbey Library 
Collegeville, Minn 





While admit, in virtue of a human 
frailty shared universally that we stand in need 
of occasional reminders, few people cherish being 
reminded. The editor of this column ventures 
hereby to prompt Catholic catalogers to use this 
page for exchange of their experiences and their 
problems. Your subscription is paid for, the 
column is yours; you are therefore urged to get 
the most out of your investment by participating 
in useful discussion, thereby also helping to make 
the CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD an alert, stimu- 
lating and progressive library organ in this rapidly 
changing post-war era 

Practical Guide Cards 

Library schools instruct their pupils to use guide 
cards generously in the dictionary catalog. Guide 
cards save time for the patrons as well as wear 
on the catalog cards. But we are unable to ad- 
vise an inquirer where to obtain a standard printed 
set that will fill the bill for the catalog in a repre- 
sentative Catholic library. True, the Library Bureau 
of Remington Rand handles a supplementary set 
of 67 guides with printed headings for the Catho- 
lic library, which may be interfiled with standard 
printed sets. This printed Catholic set is good 
as far as it reaches, but in turn needs to be greatly 
supplemented, for what are 67 cards where 
hundreds are needed! If someone knows of an 
expanded set of printed Catholic guide cards on 
the market, let’s have the information for 
mulgation in this corner 

In our own library the experience with guide 
cards is plainly this: the most useful guides on 
the whole are the ones we make ourselves. We 
buy plain buff guide cards of durable material, 
type the index entry on the tab, protect the let- 
tering with label varnish 

Buc it is the intelligence used in choosing the 
index entries which makes the files useful. We 
think we know one good rule that will aid in 
solving the guide-card problem: study your own 
catalog files according to their contents and in re- 
lation to the needs of the users. Thus, our own 
catalog trays demanded numerous subdivisions un- 
der such headings as Bible, Eucharist, Fathers of 
the church, God, Jesus Christ, Liturgy, Mary, 
Blessed Virgin, Mass, Missions, Monasticism and 
religious orders, Thomas Aquinas, etc., as well as 
index entries for names and headings frequently 
consulted but regularly omitted in standard printed 
sets, such as Apostles’ Creed, Cather, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Chesterton (author), Chester 


we ail 


nrn. 
pro 


ton (subject), Church year, Claudel, Eastern 
churches, Fatima, Frances of Assisi (we use Fran 
cesco d'Assisi, but don’t like it), Francis de Sales 
(Francois de Sales), Pius XI, Sheen, etc 

We do not hestiate to insert a guide card for 
every fifty cards or even less, e.g., to make the 
Canzontere, Convivio, Divina Comedia, Inferno 
-urgatorio, Paradiso, Vita Nuova stand forth clear 
y under Dante, also additional subdivisions (e.¢.. 
Criticism, Philosophy) under Dante. Incidentally, 
iren’t the straight-edge guide cards equally or 
ven more serviceable in the catalog than the 
tilted or angle tab guide cards? 

Perhaps the guide-card philosophy boils down 
to this: the catalog searcher wants to find his 
material quickly and effectively; the librarian does 
not like to see the searchers clutter up traffic by 
spending five minutes at one tray. Guide cards 
well indexed, and plenty of them, help to keep 
things moving in the library. Further com- 
ments, supplementary or adverse to the above, on 
experience with guide cards and captions will be 
uppreciated 

News Items 


Catholic catalogers lost a good friend on earth 
ind an indefatigable worker when Father Walter 
J. Coleman, M.M., died early in November at 
Maryknoll at the age of 52. We met him last 
at the Atlantic City convention, kindly and ener 
getic as ever, in spite of his full crop of grey 
hair. As the society librarian for the Maryknoll 
Missionaries, Father Coleman was making 4 
zenuine contribution to the Catholic library world 
by concentrating on building up and accurately 
cataloging a collection of mission literature. His 
work and progress in this field had become so well 
known that people from all parts of the county 
fled thither for quick and reliable information on 
mission topics. It was becoming customary to re 
ter to his library as the “mission library.” R.LP 


From across the pond comes a message from an 
other energetic American librarian, well knows 
n this country fifteen years ago for his zeal in 
promoting the exchange of duplicate periodica 
umong Catholic libraries. He is Father Sylvester 


Brielmaier, O.F.M.Cap., now stationed in Rome 
Father Brielmaier expressed particular interest 0 
the desirability of establishing the shortest i 
telligible and correct name for religious orders 
be used as subject heading, with abundant refer 
ences from official and popular alternative form: 
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HELPFUL HINTS 





A PAGE FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Sister Mary Fides, $.S.N.D., Edstor 
Dept. of Library Science, 
Catholic University of America 





Catholic Book Week and 
Catholic Press Month 


“One of the greatest things we can give a child 
juring his school years is a love of reading” and 
for us this should be Catholic reading. This 
sear for the first time Catholic Book Week falls 
within Catholic Press Monh. And—isn’t this 
the only logical time to observe it? During this 
period we wish to publicize Catholic authors, 
Catholic themes and Catholic publishers. Yet 
wo be Catholic a book needs but to delineate a 
tue philosophy of life. Therefore any good 
book is a Catholic book. Ir is time to impress 
n those outside the Faith that a book need not 
be on a religious theme to be considered Catholic 


The basic element in any successful celebration 
vill be the personal background of each one who 


makes a contribution. Contributors should in- 
dude, besides the librarian, teachers, adminis- 
ators, parents and pupils. For several years 


vast the October issues of THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY 
WorLD, The Catholic School Journal. Wilson 
library Bulletin, as also the Catholic Book Week 
Kits distributed by the Catholic Library Associa- 
n, have been replete with sugyestions for the 
elebration of Book Week. Many of these can be 
Japted to Catholic Press Month programs. 


What better slogan could be chosen for Catho- 
¢ Press Month than “Read Wisely—Share Truth”, 
- one designated for Catholic Book Week? 
We need to encourage our children to share the 
atormation gleaned and the joy imbibed from 
heir reading. They should be induced to discuss 
wit books and magazines in the family circle 
well as with their friends. There are schools 
which reading competes in popularity with 
other activities. This is the ideal to be sought 
all schools. It will be accomplished only 
vhen all on the staff believe that love of reading 
one of the most important outcomes of educa 
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Exhibits and displays can be effective aids to 
areased interest in reading. Attention has 
xen called in former years to the injustice of 
sking publishers for books, unless they are to be 
old, and even for book jackets. These last 
a very expensive item. Much can be done 
wth the material already available in any school 
rary. Were there a possibility for printing 
us in our official journal we might send photo- 
maphs of several displays seen recently in the 
Vashineton area. All were done with compara- 





tively little expense and yet were very effective. 
The most elaborate display of Catholic books is in- 
adequate unless it is made meaningful by a direct 
effort to arouse the observer's interest and curi- 
osity in the truth which he reads. 

Story-telling, reading aloud and book games 
are enjoyed by our younger groups. Quizzes 
and dramatic sketches suit the older group. What 
Book Is That? by Ruth Harshaw and Dilla Mc- 
Bean ($1.50) published recently by Macmillan 
offers excellent suggestions for Book Week pro- 
grams. There are fifteen book quizzes each 
containing ten questions and over fifty dramatic 
sketches needing in most instances only two 
characters. Material ranges from pre-school to 
senior high school level. Many of the entries 
will be presented as given but all users of the 
book will feel an urge to make up quizzes and 
sketches of their own and in the perusal of the 
book will be well nigh compelled to read some 
of the books they have missed. 

February should not be just a time of added 
celebrations but a time to call attention of all 
to the wealth of good literature for children and 
a starting point for increased enjoyment of read- 
ing on the part of the entire school personnel 
Authorities tell us that a child’s reading taste is 
formed by the time he reaches fourteen. There- 
fore it behooves all in the elementary school 
to strain every effort to form the life-long habit 
of appreciation of good writing. 

The Professional Pamphlet Collection 

A very important aid for the partially trained 
librarian or teacher-librarian has been issued by 
the Connecticut State Department of Education: 
School Libraries: Criteria for Service, Personnel 
Rooms and Budget and Book Selection, by Rheta 
Clark, School Library Adviser. Besides the items 
mentioned in the subtitle the brochure contains 
several appendices giving location of firms one 
needs to know in procuring materials for organ- 
izing and administering a library. It contains an 
excellent bibliography on school library adminis- 
tration. It may be procured gratis from Con 
necticut State Department of Education, Bureau 
of Libraries, Hartford. It would be well to in 
clude postage with the request 

Question Box 

To date several inquiries regarding library 
procedures have come to the editor. Will those 
interested in the section write their reactions to 
including a question box in this department? 

















































A PAGE FOR SEMINARY LIBRARIANS 


SEMINARY ROUNDTABLE 


Reverend Simon Conrad, O.F.M.Cap., Editor 


St. Fidelis Seminary, Herman, Pa 





Appraising the Seminary Library 


At the beginning of the year, the merchant is 
knee-deep in inventory. He counts his wares with 
appraising eyes. A speedy, simple, yet thorough 
appraisal of the seminary library in terms of 
dollars and cents may be the very means of stimu- 
lating the administration's interest in the library. 
A written financial appraisal submitted to the 
administration might also mean an _ increased 
budget. Many librarians will surprise themselves 
as well as others by the discovery of the valuable 
investment inside that door marked “Library”. It 
is sound business sense to appraise an investment, 
protect it, and increase its worth. 

With the aid of a few student assistants, a pad 
and a pencil, and catalogs of representative li- 
brary supply houses, the appraisal may be con- 
ducted with an economy of time 


The Inventory 


The inventory may be divided into five units 
of appraisal: 1) books; 2) periodicals; 3) furni- 
ture; 4) equipment; 5) supplies. 

1. Books. This unit will include the books of 
the regular collection; reference books and catalog- 
ing tools; special collections and rare books; books 
on hand to be cataloged. The books may be 
counted either through the shelf-list, or a count 
may be made while the student assistants are do- 
ing the shelf-reading. The borrower's file will 
yield the number in circulation. The total num- 
ber of books is multiplied by the average cost per 
volume. In the major seminary library this figure 
may range from $2.50 to $3.00 because of the 
large portion of foreign works and many out-of- 
print items in philosophy and theology. 

The total number of books is multiplied by 
the processing cost per volume. This includes the 
purchase of L.C. cards, or the typing costs of 
cataloging. In this processing unit book pockets, 
book cards, labels, etc., are to be considered. 

2. Periodicals. This section of the inventory 


includes: the cost of current periodical subscrip- 
tions; the subscription price of the bound periodi- 


cals as well as their individual binding cost. The 
money invested in subscriptions to indexing ser. 
vices is to be considered in this category. [If 
time permits, an assessment may be made of the 
duplicate periodicals the librarian uses in ex. 
change. 


3. Furniture. A glance at the price lists of 
various library supply houses will help in forming 
a dollar-and-cents appraisal of the library furni- 
ture. Shelving; tables; chairs; desks; special book 
cases; lamps; pictures and statuary; magazine racks 
comprise this division of the inventory. 


4. Equipment. Library equipment covers a 
multitude of things: typewriters; the card catalog 
cabinet; vertical file material; perhaps a visible 
card file for periodicals; book ends; shelf labels; 
posters; exhibit materials, etc. Here again the 
supply company’s catalog will serve as a price 
determinant. One's prudent judgment must allow 
for some depreciation in all these items depend- 
ing on their age and condition. 


5. Supplies. Material in stock is classed here 
catalog cards; shelf label holders; extra book ends, 
book marking materials; and other miscellaneous 
items whose worth may be determined without 
becoming meticulously exact or without becom. 
ing lost in infinitesimal detail. 

When these unit sums are totaled the over-all 
figure will represent an approximate financial esti- 
mate of the seminary library. The results of the 
appraisal should be brought to the notice of the 
administration. The realization of what the sem- 
inary has invested during the years in this area of 
seminary life may be the means of boosting the 
budget for the coming year, and of stimulating 
a library-minded administration to protect and 
increase its investment. The librarian himself 
will be pleasantly surprised at the by-products of 
this self-survey. 

True, the method offered here seems homespun 
in many ways. The Hoyle of library appraisa 
might raise his eyebrows at the formula set down 
But in an understaffed seminary library, time is 
often the factor which determines library pro 
cedures. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 





TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The membership of the Catholic Library Association can look with pride and grati- 
tude on the development, under divine guidance, of the work of our Association. Re- 
cent years have seen so widespread an extension that the Executive officers have planned 
an independent convention for the first time in our history. 

Under the honorary Chairmanship of His Eminence, the Cardinal Archbishop of De- 
troit, the twenty-third annual meeting will be held in this great center of Catholicity 
on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of Easter Week, April 18th, 19th, 20th 
and 21st, 1949. 

An exceptionally active Local Committee is already busily engaged in making prep- 
arations for what will undoubtedly be one of the milestones of Catholic library practice. 
Convention papers and deliberations, under the theme “Catholic Action: Librarians as 
Christophers”, should evoke inspiring and most practical library helps. The choice of a 
convention city located near the population center of the nation, and the home of many 
Catholic institutions, the time and theme promise a most inspirational meeting of minds. 

But conventions are not made by program committees, local arrangement committees, 
executive committees. They depend, for their success, on an enthusiastic professional at- 
tendance. Your presence at our national convention will not only be a manifestation of 
the size and importance of our Catholic library work, but an encouragement, as well, 
to the local and national committees. It will also be a most profitable library activity, 
a source of renewed dedication and devotion to service, and an opportunity to answer 
effectively your challenge: “What can I do for national Catholic library service?” Hun- 
dreds of skilled and devoted librarians will be in attendance. This is the opportunity 
for which so many members have been waiting, the opportunity of contributing your 
encouragement, the enthusiasm and support of your community, the strength and sup- 
port of your talents to the spread of God's kingdom on a national scale in the realm of 
library work. 

We invite and urge your continued support to our cooperative endeavors to ex- 
tend the beneficent influence of our work to every nook and cranny of the country. Make 
plans now to be part of this historic gathering in Detroit at Easter. 

BROTHER AURELIAN THOMAS, F.S.C., 
President. 





UNITS 


Minnesota-Dakota Unit 

With “The Library and the Combat of 
ccularism” as its theme, the thirteenth an- 
wal conference of the Minnesota-Dakota 
nit was held at St. Margaret's Academy, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, on Friday, Novem- 
*t 26. After the opening prayer and the 
tdication to the Blessed Virgin Mary led 
the Very Reverend Thomas J. Shanahan, 
‘St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota, 


a welcome was extended to the delegates by 
the Right Reverend Monsignor James M. 
Reardon, P.A., Basilica of St. Mary, Minne- 
apolis, in the name of St. Margaret's 
Academy. 

His Excellency, the Most Reverend James 
J. Byrne, S.T.D., auxiliary bishop of St. Paul, 
set the keynote for the conference at the 
general session in the morning with an ex- 
planation of “What Secularism Is”. Follow- 
ing him, Abigail Q. McCarthy, editor and 
writer, emphasized the place of literature as 
a bulwark against secularism in her paper, 
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“Literature, Thinking, and Living”; and 
Sarah L. Wallace, administrative assistant, 
Minneapolis Public Library, brought out the 
role of the individual in the fight against sec- 
ularism in her talk, “On Being a Catholic 
in a Public Library”. 

At the sectional meetings in the afternoon, 
the theme of the meeting was developed in 
relation to the three levels of education. 
Brother Luke, F.S.C, St. Mary's College, 
Winona, Minnesota, presided as chairman of 
the college section. Brother Frederick, 
F.S.C., St. Mary's College, Winona, spoke on 
“The Contribution of the Library to 
N.F.C.CS.” and Mr. Paul Koprowski, Col- 
lege of St. Teresa, Winona, discussed how 
“A Sociologist Looks at the Library”. 

Under the chairmanship of Sister St. Joan, 
CS.J., Academy of the Holy Angels, Minne- 
apolis, a panel discussion on “What Books 
Should Be in Fiat Lux?” was held for the 
high school section. Members of the panel 
were Mother M. Catherine, OS.U., Villa 
Maria Academy, Frontenac; Clara C. Glenn, 
St. Thomas Military Academy, St. Paul; Sis- 
ter M. Patrice, SS.N.D., St. Agnes High 
School, St. Paul; and Sister Mary Bertrand, 
CS.J., Academy of the Holy Angels, Minne- 
apolis. 

Sister Hubert Marie, C.S.J., St. Michael's 
School, Grand Forks, North Dakota, pre- 
sided at the elementary school section. “How 
Illustrations in Children’s Books Can Com- 
bat Secularism” was the subject of an illus- 
trated talk by Sister Marie Pierre, CS.]., 
Cathedral School, St. Paul. 

At the business meeting, Mr. David R 
Watkins, librarian, College of St. Thomas, 
St. Paul, was elected vice-chairman for 
1949-50. 

The conference closed with Benediction 
of the Most Blessed Sacrament of the Altar. 

SISTER MARY THERESE, CS.]., 
Chairman. 





Seattle Unit 
The Fall quarterly meeting was held at 
Seattle University on October 9, with Rev. 
Arthur Wharton, S.J., chairman, presiding. 
During the business meeting, the chairman 
read the recent letter from the Executive 


Secretary, concerning Unit affairs and co- 
operation with the national office. As one 


direct result, the Unit determined that all 
future meetings will be held on the second 
Saturday of October, the third Saturday of 
January, and the second Saturday of April 

Also at this session, Mrs. Lorang, the 
Unit's Catholic Book Week representative, 
announced the plans for the local observance 
during the week of February 20-26. Her 
observations were based on her recent ex- 
perience as census-worker in the diocesan 
census campaign, which revealed to her an 
amazing ignorance of the Catholic heritage 
and faith among the people visited. It is 
her hope that this Catholic book week ob- 
servance will prove the opening wedge for 
encouraging parish library work and thereby 
help to spread further the knowledge of the 
church and its activities. 

Father Wharton appointed the following 
members to the Nominating Committee to 
select candidates for the Unit's officers: Miss 
Eunice Spencer, Miss Hahn, and Sister Fran- 
cis of the Sacred Heart. Father Wharton also 
announced the Unit's adoption of the policy 
whereby Unit officers will serve for a period 
of two years, with the vice-chairman auto- 
matically succeeding to the office of chair- 
man. 

Sectional meetings followed the general 
session, with Sister Mary Helen, O.P., pre- 
siding over the discussions of the Elementary 
School Session, and Sister Mary Emily, OP, 
as chairman for the High School Section 

SISTER PAUL MARIE, F.CS.P., 
Acting Secretary 





Brooklyn-Long Island Unit 


The Fall Meeting of the Brooklyn-Long 
Island Unit was held at Bishop Loughlin 
Memorial H. S. on Saturday, November 20, 
with Mr. Francis X. McDermott, librarian 
of Cathedral College and chairman of the 
unit, presiding. 

A very large gathering including many of 
our friends from the New York-New Jersey 
Unit enjoyed a very eloquent and stirring ad- 
dress by the Very Rev. Msgr. Francis X 
Fitzgibbon, Dean of St. Joseph's College for 
Women, on the question of censorship. He 
warned that a “fundamental” difference ex: 
isted among Catholics and some outside the 
church on the matter of freedom. “To them 
and for them there is no restriction,” he said 
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‘because it is absolute. To us freedom of 
action, of which speech is a part, is restricted. 
It is restricted by truth. It is restricted by so- 
cial factors. It is restricted by checks and bal- 
ances of legal duties. It is restricted by good 
taste. 

Brother Aurelian Thomas, F.S.C., President 
of the Catholic Library Association, pre- 
sented a brief report on the Atlantic City 
Conference. 

Mr. Thomas Reiners, in charge of the dis- 
rribution of the Catholic Book Week Kits, 
briefly outlined the work being done for the 


celebration of Catholic Book Week in 
February, 1949, 
SISTER MARY CHARLES, O.P., 
Secretary 





DETROIT CONFERENCE 


The Twenty-Third Annual Conference of 
the Catholic Library Association will be held 
in Detroit, during Easter week, April 18-21, 
1949. As noted in Brother Thomas’ open 
letter on an earlier page, this conference is 
especially noteworthy in that it marks the 
frst independent conference in the Associa- 
tion's history. The success or failure of this 
further milestone in our development rests 
entirely with the membership. By their at- 
rendance at the sessions and encouragement 
f the speakers, will the former category be 
chieved. 

In order that you may make your plans 
now and be in attendance at Detroit, here 
we some of the pertinent points: 

Theme 
Catholic 
phers 

Meeting Place 
Hotel Sheraton, Woodward and Kirby, 
Detroit—in the cultural center of Detroit, 
near the Public Library, the Instirute of 
Fine Arts, Wayne University, etc., and 
only a short distance from the downtown 
area 

Dates 
Monday-Thursday, April 18-21, 1949 

Schedule (tentative) 

Monday, April 18 
3:30 P.M. Executive Council 
8:00 P.M. Seminary Round Table 
Tuesday, April 19 
9:00 A.M. Conference Mass 


Action: Librarians as Christo- 
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10:30 A.M. Registration 

11:00 A.M. Advisory Board Meeting 
2:30 P.M. First General Session 
Wednesday, April 20 

Round Table and Section Meetings 
Thursday, April 21 

10:00 A.M. Second General Session 


12:30 P.M. Luncheon Session 
4:00 P.M. Executive Council 
Accommodations 


Rates are as follows: (all rooms with 
bath): 2 persons in a room—$4. per person; 
3 persons in a room—$3.50 per person; 4 
persons in a room—$3. per person. As the 
Sheraton is largely a residential hotel, no 
single rooms will be available during this 
period. 

To ensure reservations, please forward 
your application mow to Mr. Fred McCartney, 
Hotel Sheraton, Woodward and Kirby, De- 
troit 21, Michigan. Attn.: CLA. Reserva- 
tions. 





Mip-WINTER MEETING 


The Mid-Winter Meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, January 20-21. Chief 
among the topics for discussion are the Asso- 
ciation’s budget, the slate of candidates nom- 
inated for election, and the forthcoming De- 
troit Conference. 

On Friday afternoon, January 21, an open 
session will be held at the Cudahy Memorial 
Library, Loyola University, through the 
courtesy of Sister M. Elvira, O.S.F., chair- 
man of the Illinois Unit, and Rev. A. H. 
Mattlin, S.J.. University Librarian. In ad- 
dition to reports by the President, the senior 
Member of the Executive Council and the 
Executive Secretary, the meeting will feature 
an open discussion on the Association's af- 
fairs. 





New MEMBERS 


It is always an encouraging sign when new 
members join the Association. It is en- 
couraging not only to the national officers 
but also to the Unit officers, who will thus 
have additional assistants for the carrying on 
of local projects and the promulgation of 
new ideas. 








That the new members listed below will 
take active part in their Unit's activities is 
our sincere hope, as we extend this cordial 
welcome to the Association. 

Sister M. Kevin, Mission San Jose, Calif 
Marguerite Gima, Hammond, Ind. 
Catherine Weaver, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Sister M. Brendan, Omaha, Neb 

Bernadette Gomley, Washington, D.C 
Lucille C. Grunder, Toledo, O. 

Harold J. Dittman, Rochester, Minn. 
Boston Public Library, Boston, Mass. 
Cathedral High School Library, Denver, 






Colo 
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Sister M. Maxine, O.P., Lansing, Mich. 
Sister St. Joan, C.S.J., Minneapolis, Minn 
Sister M. Magdalen, O.P., Zanesville, O 
Sister M. Alice, O.P., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sister M. Aquina, O.S.F., Millvale, Pa. 
Rev. John S. Spence, Washington, D.C 


Rosine Pilliod, Washington, D.C. 
Sister M. Ivo, Washington. D.C. 
Sister M. Rosa, Washington, D.C 
Sister Eugene Mary, Silver Springs, Md 
Sister Beatrice, Washington, D.C 

Sister Francis Patrick, Washington, D.C 
Sister Avelina, Washington, D.C 

Sister Paschal, Washington, D.C. 

Sister Mary Paul, Washington, D.C 
John Mackenzie, Cory, Glencoe, II! 
Mary Jo Meade, San Bernardino, Calit 











Sister M. Charlesetta, Detroit, Mich. 

Sister M. Hildegarde, O.P., Detroit, Mich. 

Sister Stella Marie, Washington, D.C. 

Sister Cecelia, Topeka, Kans. 

Sister M. Caniss, LaCrosse, Wis. 

Sister M. Christina, O.S.U., Louisville, Ky 

Sister M. Innocenta, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sister M. Ignatius, St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Ambrose School, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. George A. Morgan, S.J., Weston, Mass 

Sister Miriam, O.P., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Siser M. Aquin Lorio, O.P., New Orleans, La 

Sister Marie Inez, $.S.J., St. Paul, Minn. 

Rev. E. R. Vollmar, S.J., St. Louis, Mo 

Sister M. Leonarda, Chicago, III. 

Sister M. Thomas, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Marguerite Barrett, Milwaukee, Wis 

St. Mary’s High School Library, Great Falls, 
Mont. 

Sister M. Laurella. C.S.C., Columbus, O 

Sister M. Rebecca, Renobo, Pa. 

Lillian G. Scott, Cambridge, Mass 

Sister Rosetta, St. Joseph, Minn 

Brother L. Austin, Kansas City, Mo 

Rev. Harry M. Jahn, S.J., Spokane, Wash 

Sister M. Antonina, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Sister M. Jeanette, O.S.F., Corapolis, Pa 

Sister M. Miriam Therese, B.V.M., Dubuque, Ia 

Sister M. Laurentia, R.S.M., Savannah, Ga 

June Roethisberger, Houston, Texas 

Sister M. Cortona, Cold Spring, Minn 
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Paul W. Riley, Chestnut Hill, Mass. Sister Marie Virginia, ]1.H.M., Detroit, Mich ny 
Sister Marie Justine, I.H.M., River Rouge, Mich Sister M. Theodore, S.S.N.D., Effingham, Ill 
Sister M. Marciana, C.S.]., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sister M. Peter, Atlanta, Ga. 
Sister Mary di Neri, S.C.N., Lexington, Ky Iris Tomasulo, Washington, D.C 
Sister M. Seraphita, P.H.J.C., Carlyle, III Mother M. Bernard, O.S.F., Portland, Ore 
Sister M. Ellen Clare, Spokane, Wash Sister Jeanne d’Arc, C.S.J., Crookston, Minn 
Sister M. Joan, Milwaukee, Wis Sister M. Xavier, Tulsa, Okla. Alby 
Mrs. Mae C. Grassi, New York, N. Y Sister M. Lourdes, Sacramento, Calif Mrs. 
Monica L. Longfield, Madison, Wis Sister Marie Ancille, Ortumwa, Ia an 
Sister M. Ann Joseph, Zanesville, O Mrs. Neal Gregory, Tacoma, Wash lend 
Sister M. Theodosia, St. Louis, Mo Mother Marie Eugene, Detroit, Mich 3 
Sister M. Florecita, C.PP.S., Dayton, O Sister Eileen Mary, Portland, Ore. — 
Rev. Joseph L. Kerins, C.Ss.R., Ulster, Count Sister Superior, Beaverton, Ore. a 
N. Y. Sister Dolores Marie, S.H.N., Portland, Ore ao 
Sister Salesia, O.P., Tacoma, Wash Sister Marie Cecile, C.S.J., Augusta, Ga “we ; 
Sister Monica, O.P., Tacoma, Wash Sister Rose Marie, New York, N. Y ~~ 
Sister Michaeleen, F.C.S.P., Olympia, Wash Sister M. Paul, Lebanon, Pa. _— 
Mary Fries, Tacoma, Wash Rev. Andrew R. McQuillan, O.P., Columbus, 0 mrs 
Sisters of St. Francis, Pittsburgh, Pa Sister Clare d'Assisi, Lawrence, Mass eur 
Academy of the Holy Angels, Fort Lee, N.J Sister M. Perfecta, Burlington, Wis eur 
Jlun 
MiSs 
CATHOLIC BooK WEEK, 1949 —y 
READ WISELY — SHARE TRUTH ‘alum 
For the century from 1822 to 1922 approxi 1822 with the establishment of the Society for the ~y 
mately $7,900,000 was collected in Europe by Propagation of the Faith at Lyons, France, anc Nocher 
three large missionary organizations for distribu- later in 1829 through the organization of te 6 . 
tion to the Catholic Church in the United States. Leopoldinen-Stiftung and subsequently in 183 fast 
In 1922, the last year of this century of organized through the organization of the Ludwig-Ms @-~ 7” 
charitable help to the church in this country from _—sionsverein. The weekly contributions of mem ‘ress 
European sources, eight dioceses were still re- bers of those three societies amounted to appfox’ @ ther 
ceiving monetary assistance. This great move- mately one sou or two cents a week in Franc ABrid 
ment of help to American missionaries began in and a kreutzer, about a half-cent, in Bavaria 20% 4 C 
Ou: 
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Austria. Through regular small weekly contri- 
butions of hundreds of thousands of Catholics 
with the apostolic spirit the tremendous sum of 
aimost $8,000,000 was raised and transmitted 
to the bishops and to religious orders in the 
United States. 

As examples, approximately a century ago in 
1850 at the time when Joseph Alemany, O.P., 
became the first bishop of Monterey the funds 
from the Lyons Society had already begun to flow 
westward and by 1877 the diocese of Monterey in 
Glifornia had received approximately $100,000. 
The now flourishing archdiocese of Cincinnati was 
helped greatly in its formative period from the 
various European mission organizations and be- 
ween 1823 and 1869 received $118,569. A 
similar tale could be given for practically every 
diocese throughout the United States, although 
the amount of contribution naturally varied 
‘om place to place. Among the larger recipients 
has been the diocese of Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
vhose first archbishop was the well known John 
lamy, leading character in Death Comes for the 
irchbishop; up until 1918 that archdiocese had 
received a total of $206,114. As is evident today, 
me must interpret dollar figures very cautiously. 
One indication of the value of the dollar is 
that the Rev. Boniface Wimmer, O.S.B., reported 
o 1847 that he had built a beautiful church of 
brick for only $1,400. Similarly in Milwaukee 
i three-story seminary building, to be 160 feet in 
ength with a chapel in the middle, was esti- 
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mated to cost about $15,000-$20,000. 

In releasing these facts, I wish to emphasize 
that the educational institutions of this country, 
many of which were established either directly 
or indirectly through mission funds, now have 
an opportunity of repaying in books a portion of 
the debt. The full story of European missionary 
assistance is given in the Rev. Theodore Roemer’s 
Ten Decades of Alms, published by B. Herder 
Company of St. Louis in 1942. This is an ex- 
cellent background book from which additional 
tables and visual material can easily be prepared 
to promote the work of the drive. The book re- 
lief drive that has been organized and is being 
conducted through the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion and other cooperating groups is now under 
way in the various Units throughout the country 
which will act as collecting centers. 

Shipments of books and other printed matters 
are being collected in major cities of the country 
and will be coordinated ultimately in New York 
City under the auspices of War Relief Services, 
N.C.W.C., Monsignor Edward Swanstrom, Execu- 
tive Secretary, who is arranging for screening re- 
quests from foreign libraries and for trans- 
shipment of the material. In many areas the 
Book Relief Drive is being conducted during 
Catholic Book Week, February 20-26, 1949. 
For further information contact your local Catho- 
lic Book Week representative. 

EUGENE P. WILLGING 


Sub-Chairman, Book Aid Project 





Regional Catholic Book Week Representatives 


Albany 

Mrs. Anita Flores 

Siena College 

loudonville, New York 

Brooklyn-Long Island 

‘ister M. Lothaire, $.S.N.D 

x. Savior High School 
88 6th Se. 

Jooklyn 15, New York 

coeur d’Alene 

Mrs. A. L. Earin 

eur d'Alene Ave. 

seur d'Alene, Idaho 

Slumbus 

‘iss Jane Lannan 

xley Public Library 

37 Linwood Ave. 

Jiumbus, Ohio 

steater Cincinnati 

wer Aloysia, R.S.M. 

Mother of Mercy High School 

036 Werk Road 

4acinnati 11, Ohio 

steater St. Louis 

wother Arthur Goerdt, S.M. 

&Bride High School 

25 Cote Brilliante Ave 
Louis, Missouri 


Illinois 

Miss Bernardine McLaughlin 
Woodlawn Regional Branch 
Chicago Public Library 
6247 S. Kimbark Ave. 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


Metropolitan Catholic College Librarians 
Mother Marie Joseph, R.SH.M 
Marymount College 

Tarrytown, New York 


Metropolitan Council of Catholic 
Public Librarians 

Mr. Francis D. Stark 

Queens Borough Public Library 
89-14 Parsons Boulevard 

Jamaica, New York 


Michigan 

Sister Mary Raphael, S.S.J 
St. Philip Neri School 
2629 Lenox Ave. 

Detroit. Michigan 


Mid-South 

Reverend Valentine Becker, 
Marist College High School 
335 Ivy Se, N. E 


Atlanta 3, Georgia 


S.M 
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Midwest 
Sister Agnes Virginia, C.S.J. 
Marymount College 

Salina, Kansas 
Minnesota-Dakota 

Sister Mary Fabiola, S.S.N.D. 
Loyola High School 

207 North Fifth St. 
Mankato, Minnesota 

New England 

Reverend John Broderick 

St. John’s Seminary 

Brighton 35, Massachusetts 
New York-New Jersey 
Mother Anastasia, O.S.U. 
Ursuline School 

1354 North Ave. 

New Rochelle, New York 
Northern California 

Brother Justin Loughran, S.M. 
St. Joseph High School 
1119 Lafayette St. 

Alameda, California 
Northern Ohio 

Brother Adolph L. Kalt. S.M 
Cathedral Latin School 
2056 E. 107th St. 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 

Pacific Northwest Regional Conference 
Miss Mary Frances Borden 
3608 East G St. 

Tacoma 4, Washington 
Philadelphia 

Reverend Richard J. Walsh 
Roman Catholic High School 
Broad and Vine Sts. 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
Portland 

Mrs. Peter Lacey 

947 S.E. Miller 

Portland, Oregon 
Scranton-Wilkes Barre 
Sister M. Consuela, I.H.M. 
South Scranton Catholic High School 
Beech St. and Prospect Ave. 
Scranton 5, Pennsylvania 
Seattle 

Mrs. Charlotte Lorang 
Providence School of Nursing 
1715 E. Cherry 

Seattle 22, Washington 
Spokane 

Mrs. Harry Swanson 

1419 East Park Lane 
Spokane, Washington 
Tacoma 

Miss Mary Frances Borden 
Mottet Branch Library 

3523 East G. St. 

Tacoma, Washington 
Victoria, B. C. 

Miss Madeline Clay 

931 Southgate St. 

Victoria, B. C. 
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Washington, D.C.-Maryland-Virginia 
Reverend Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 
Mullen Library 

Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 

Western New York Catholic Librarians 
Conference 

Sister Berenice, R.S.M. 

Mt. Mercy Academy 

625 Abborr Rd. 

Buffalo 20, New York 

Western Pennsylvania 

Miss Eleanor McCann 

Duquesne University 

Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 

Wichita 

Sister M. Dolores, Ad.PP.S. 

Sacred Heart College 

3100 McCormick Ave. 

Wichita 12, Kansas 

Wisconsin 

Sister M. Ildephonse, S.S.N.D. 
Messmer High School 

742 W. Capitol Dr. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 















































(Editor's Note: To lend further weight 0 9. 
Mr. Willging’s plea, we are reproducing here § 
excerpts from but two letters recently re 9“ 
ceived, in which assistance is asked. Per. 
haps these will help you to do even greater 
work to make the Book Aid Drive a success.) U 
Rev. J. E. Heggarty, S.J., Rector of th g™ 
Ateneo de Cagayan in the Philippines, §°S 
writes: “In the missonary diocese of Caga g™S 
yan, there are some twenty-two parochial §°™ 
high schools with an enrollment of nearly § 
twelve thousand students. These high nd | 
schools were started chiefly because of the 9%’ 
recent great influx of Protestant money and gj “*™ 
personnel into this entirely Catholic region 9 
.. . I am appealing to your generosity 0 @ Pul 
try to help us out with some college tex 9 ' 
books. If you have any used copies, we g™ 
would greatly appreciate your sending them *°*" 
to us. We badly need college textbooks’ 
to train high school teachers . . . Our school i *5'5 
was completely ruined by the war. You ’ at 
will see therefore how greatly we need help Mitflir 
and how greatly we would appreciate your “"8™ 
help. Do not hesitate to send even one of “sa 
At a 





two copies.” 

From Frankfurt am Main, Rev. Leo Ued: 
ing, S.J., writes about the recently-formed 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft Katholisch - Theolo- 
gischer Bibliotheken. Says Father Ueding 
“Probably you may realize the actual situ 
tion of the German college and seminary |: 
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braries. Since 1933, scientific working and 
especially Catholic scientific research has 
been isolated from corresponding efforts 
ibroad. Several libraries were destroyed en- 
tirely, e.g. the library of the major seminary 
at Wurzburg. Other libraries were injured 
by partial damages . . . 

“At a meeting of several library direc- 
ors on Oct. 12, 1947, the AKThB was 
geated. A month later the professors and 
kcturers at the monastic convents and re- 
igious colleges decided to participate in this 
«tivity. Thus the task of the AKThB is 
o produce facilities for scientific research 
ind studies by restoring and filling in the 
rge gaps in Catholic philosophical and 
heological libraries.” 

Father Ueding then records how an in- 
etlibrary loan system has been introduced 
mong the participating libraries, and that ef- 
forts are now being made to introduce a 
ystem of centralized cataloging. But the 
seed is for books and magazines to “help us 
0 overcome the still prevailing isolation of 
cientific research in Germany”. 


C. B. W. Kit 

Up to the time of this writing, orders for 
te Catholic Book Week Kit have been 
ighly encouraging, thus auguring well for 
he success of this phase of the 1949 CB.W. 
bservance. By publicizing the kit among 
heir Unit's membership, by accepting orders, 
ind by assisting in numerous others ways, 
he various Unit Catholic Book Week repre- 
entatives have given valuable aid, for which 
ve extend our deepest gratitude. 

Publishers, too, have been most coopera- 
we in furnishing book jackets and other 
mterials for inclusion in the kit. Especially 
enerous have been the following firms: Ap- 
leton-Century-Crofts; Bruce; Catholic Uni- 
ersity of America; Dodd, Mead; Doubleday; 





Button; Harper; Herder, Holt; Houghton, 


Mifflin; Kenedy; Lippincort; Little, Brown; 
ongmans, Green; McMullen; Newman 
hookshop; Scribner; Sheed & Ward; and 
thomas More Bookshop. 

In addition to the book jackets, the kit will 
40 contain several copies of the prize-win- 
ung poster, a most attractive one, in three 
lors; slogan strips; Ideas for observing the 
wek, prepared by Mr. Hurley; The Catholic 
noklist, 1949, edited by Sister Mary Luella, 
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O.P.; and other materials. As the supply of 
kits presently in preparation is rapidly dim- 
inishing, prospective purchasers are urged to 
forward their orders immediately, together 
with one dollar for each kit; to: Catholic 
Book Week Kit, Catholic Library Asoscia- 
tion, P.O. Box 25, Kingsbridge Station, New 
York 63, N. Y. Checks should be drawn to 
the order of the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion. The kits will be mailed before the end 
of the month. 
Additional posters may be secured at 10c 
each. 
THOMAS V. REINERS, 
Kit Project Chairman 





SAN FRANCISCO UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 

Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J., president of 
the University of San Francisco, recently an- 
nounced that construction would begin im- 
mediately on the new $1,200,000 Gleeson 
Memorial Library. This building, the first 
major step in the university's five-year build- 
ing program, will be erected in memory of 
the late Rev. Richard A. Gleeson, S.J., for- 
mer professor and one-time dean at the uni- 
versity. 





LivING CATHOLIC AUTHORS AWARD 

The Gallery of Living Catholic Authors 
recently announced that Frank J. Sheed, the 
well-known publisher, author and speaker, 
had been named as the recipient of the 
Catholic Literary Award for 1948. Rev. 
Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., chairman of the 
award committee, stated that the award was 
made to Mr. Sheed for his authorship of 
Theology and Sanity. Official presentation 
of the award will be made upon Mr. Sheed’s 
return from England. 





LIBRARY LITERATURE 

A 1946-1948 cumulation of Library Litera 
ture is planned for the spring of 1949. The 
H. W. Wilson Company requests all libraries 
and library agencies which issue publications 
either in printed or near-print forms, and 
which have not been indexed in the annual 
cumulations issued since 1946, to send this 
material to Dorothy Ethlyn Cole, Editor, Lé- 
brary Literature, H. W. Wilson Company, 
950 University Ave.. New York 52, N. Y. 




















BOOK NOTES 








ANDERSON, Robert Gordon. The City 
and the Cathedral. Longmans, Green, 1948. 
337p. $3.50 


In loving fashion, Mr. Anderson portrays the 
Paris of the thirteenth century, with the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame towering over and guarding the 
city and its people. The result is a fascinating 
tale, told in leisurely yet exciting style, of the 
events and mores of that period. But more, this 
book depicts in graphic fashion the cohesive qual- 
ity of a civilization built on the great unifying 
principle of Christianity 


APP, Austin Joseph. The True Concept of 
Literature. San Antonio, The Mission Press, 
1948. 110p. $2. 


This is an astonishing book. The author an- 
nounces (p. iii) that it is directed towards “ ‘nice’ 
people, not towards vulgarians and naturalists’. 
He adds that “ I absolutely lacked the time and 
money to write to the author or publisher of every 
incidental quotation used”’ (loc. cit.) He then pro- 
ceeds to list “my qualifications for presuming to 
trace the true concept of literature’ (loc. cit.), 
evidently under the illusion that a dull academic 
biography would help justify an equally dull, 
pretentious book. 

His concept of literature is that it is “the 
golden oil of culture, and the seductive hand- 
maiden of philosophy and theology” (p. iv). 
Mixed metaphor. He is given to great generaliza- 
tions which, in their very nature, can never be 
proved or disproved e.g. ‘Literature tends to con- 
centrate on the most serious sin and temptation 
in any age” (p. iv). How would Dr. App check 
on the correspondence between the sins and the 
dramas of fourth-century Greece? Or even, now 
that we have lost faith in Dr. Gallup, could we 
check the correspondence in  twentieth-century 
New York? 

Nowhere is Dr. App’s immaturity clearer than in 
his treatment of Plato, “the great master of style 
and prodigy of error” (p. 1). Dr. App has not 
read Plato widely, much less Jaeger, Wild, Corn- 
ford and other commentators: for all his footnote 
references to Plato and to Leider’s and Withing- 
ton’s Art of Literary Criticism. Ignorance, when 
pretentious, has a way of becoming intolerant. 
Dr. App illustrates this transition. 

JAMES V. MULLANEY 


BRENNAN, Rev. Gerald T. Just for Juniors. 
Bruce, 1948. $2. 

Simple little stories about smal! incidents which 
illustrate the joy of virtue and the grief of sin. 
Addressed to adults. Good for teachers in pa- 


rochial schools and for priests who teach children 
GRACE E. CARTMELI 
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CONNOLLY, Rev. Terence J., S.J, ed 
Alice Meynell Centenary Tribute. Bruce 
Humphries, 1948. 72p. $2.25 

This book contains the “tributes to the memory 
of Alice Meynell given (in 1947) at the Boston 
College Centenary Symposium commemorative of 
her birth” (p. 7). Those tributes are as follows: “A 
Personal Tribute” by Robert Francis Wilberforce 
“Reminiscences of Mrs. Meynell throuch Her 
Prose” by Anne Kimball Tuell; “Alice Meynell, 
Poet of My Delight” by Sister Mary Madeleva, 
C.S.C.; “The Alice Meynell Collection at Boston 
College” by the Rev. Terence L. Connolly, §.J.; 
“Remarks Concluding the Symposium” by The 
Most Rev. John J. Wright. To these discussions 
is added a bibliography of Alice Meynell’s pub- 
lished volumes which “aims at being complete— 
from Preludes 1875 to the centenary volume of 
Prose and Poetry, 1947” (p. 7). 

This is a strange book to read. As surely as 
the Gothic towers of Boston College evoke the 
mediaeval past, this book evokes the nineteenth 
century graciousness of Mrs. Meynell, in whom, 
as Fr. Connolly says, “the gift of Song is joined 
with Sanctitude and there is distinction in both” 
(p. 33). Happily, each contribution is fittingly 
distinguished by beauty of form, and love of 
subject. 

JAMES V. MULLANEY 
COYNE, William D. Our Lady of Knock. 
Catholic Book Pub. Co., 1948. 223p. $2.50 

Through the years, many Irish have been 
“needled” by laughter-loving members of other 
races who have wondered out loud why Our 
Lady never appeared to the people of the “island 
of saints and scholars.” This account of the 
apparition of Our Lady in Knock, Mayo County 
on the evening of August 21, 1879, will bring 
solace to those worried Celts who have bees 
troubled by the failure of the Mother of God « 
visit their people. To the general reading pub 
lic it will bring pleasure, information and no 
little wonderment 


CRONIN, Rev. John Francis, S.S. Catho 
lic Social Action. Bruce, 1948. 247p 
$3.50 

So much has been written and spoken about 
Catholic social action that many people may be 
inclined to believe that it is a pious-sounding 
phrase to be used as an unbeatable answer when 
all other arguments fail. Yet Catholic social 
action, as Father Cronin proves so well, is more 
than a vague theory; it is a definite way of life 
that has been embraced by many—-still too few 
however—with definite results. This book * 
the record of the achievements to date. It will be 
of value both to those who wish to know te 
record, as well as to those who desire inspiration 
and direction. 
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BOOK 


DOHERTY, Eddie. Tumbleweed. Bruce, 


1948. 203p. $2.75 

Strange indeed is the fantastic life-story of the 
Reroness De Hueck, long one of our outstand- 
ing leaders in the field of Catholic Action. And 
io Eddie Doherty, the Mr. Dee of this book and 
her husband, the Baroness has found an author 
apable of writing her biography. The result is a 
ook that is informative, entertaining and in- 
spiring. 

GREENE, Graham. The Heart of the Mat- 
#. Viking, 1948. 306p. $3. 

Probably the most controversial novel of the 
cast few years, and certainly one of the best, 
Heart of the Matter” details the story of Henry 
«obie’s moral disintegration and death. It is a 
sowerful story, tragic and awesome, and one that 
mly deserves the qualification “Catholic novel”. 


GRAEF, H. C. The Way of the Mystics. 
Newman, 1948. 160p. $2.75 

This book contains in six chapters a balanced 
theological analysis of fifteen Catholic Mystics: St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux, St. Hildegard, St. Catherine 
f Sienna, Bl. Anna Taigi (Chapter I: “Counsel- 
lors of Popes and Kings”); Eckhart, Tauler and 
§uso (Chapter II: “A Dominican Trio”); St. 
Bonaventure, BI. Angela de Foligno, Louise Lateau 
Chapter III: “Three Children of St. Francis”); 
. Gertrude, St. Margaret Mary (Chapter IV: 
Two Lovers of the Sacred Heart’’); St. Teresa, 
&. Francis de Sales (Chapter V: “Two Founders 
{Contemplative Orders”); St. John of the Cross 
Chapter VI). There is, moreover, an introduction 
« “The Theological Foundations of Mysticism” 
ind a conclusion devoted to “The Great Realities: 
Prayer and Penance.” 

The introduction contains a fine contrast be- 
meen the outlook of a Poulain and a Garrigou- 
grange, which goes far towards explaining their 
tiferences. For himself, the author, while sen- 
tive to the individual differences between the 
mystics studied, is deeply rooted in the traditional 
eaching of Paul, Augustine, Aquinas, John of the 
“oss repeated nowadays by Garrigou-Lagrange. 
‘or this very reason he finds himself quite prop- 
‘ly ill at ease when faced with the teaching of St. 
rncis de Sales that indifference should reach to 
% point of preferring damnation to salvation 
‘ould the former be slightly more pleasing to 
vod than the latter. To this he replies: “As to 
wondering whether their love (i.e., the love of a 
xmard, a Catherine, a Teresa, a John of the 
Joss) is really pure because it desires the pos- 
ssion of the Beloved, that lies outside the scope 
‘their contemplation. For to them a love that 
*s not desire to possess its object would seem a 
atradiction in terms.” (p. 124). The profound 
auty of this traditionally theological analysis of 
ome mystics is suggested by this sentence: “It 
tay almost be said to be the decisive characteristic 
‘heterodox devotion that it aims at a ‘mysticism 
thout tears’” (p. 130). 

The 


re is a bibliography of forty-five titles, in 
“glish translation wherever possible. 
JAMES V. MULLANEY 
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NOTES 


JOHNSTON, Humphrey J. T. The Bible and 
Early Man. McMullen, 1948. 159p. $2.25 
Father Johnston seeks to bring us the latest 
findings in the field of science to aid us to under- 
stand one of the oldest question; how did man 
originate? He has done an exceedingly fine job 
and his book will be sought for by those serious 
upper year high school students seeking answers 
to the questions put to them by their rational 

istic friends. 
BROTHER JUSTIN, F.S.C. 


KELLER, Rev. James J, M.M. You Can 
Change the World. Longmans, Green, 1948. 
387p. $3. 


The Christophers is a young movement that 
seeks to reactivate our thinking by infiltrating 
Catholic thought in the course of our daily ac- 
tivities. Father Keller, founder of the movement, 
in this book discusses the methods by which this 
form of Catholic Action can be carried out, and 
especially urges our greater participation in social 
groups so that we may exert an ever stronger in- 
fluence on current thinking. Of importance to 
librarians is the chapter devoted to the role of the 
library in furthering Catholic thought. 


LINDBERGH, Charles Augustus. Of Flight 
and Life. Scribner, 1948. 56p. $1.50 
This brief book is a reiteration of the 
known fact that science, without ethical controls 
or spiritual values, can be a tyrannical force that 
may eventually wreck civilization. It is another 
instance of man’s reasoning, if not hindered by 
materialist forces, seeking its true end. Nothing 
new for Catholics in all this, it is true, but it is 
a warning to the pseudo-scientist or the immature 

one. 
LYDON, Rev. P. J. Ready Answers in Can- 
on Law. Benziger, 1948. 636p. $6. 

This third, revised edition is intended as “a 
practical summary of the code for the parish 
clergy” (sub-title). It contains first, an analytical 
index of the code of Canon Law (pp. ix-xvi); 
then an alphabetical listing of the various sub- 
jects treated by the law, and a very brief statement 
of the law regarding each subject, with references 
to the exact code, recent decisions, commentaries 
on the code etc. (pp. 1-604); an appendix of 
forms (pp. 605-615); and a lengthy, but un- 
satisfactory index (pp. 617-636). The index is 
unsatisfactory because each subject is entered only 
under the heading which it has in the text. There 
is, strangely, no table of contents at all. 

Like any “Ready Answer” book, this one may be 
useful “to the parish clergy”, to librarians, to the 
curious, etc. But it is in no sense an introduc- 
tion to canon law, or an abbreviated form of it; 
the alphabetical entry plan prevents that. A sum- 
mary of the law according to its own divisions, 
coupled with an alphabetical index of topics, prob- 
ably would have been more practical. The treat- 
ment of marriage is so sketchy that in a pre- 
fatory note the author advises the use of another 


book 


well- 


JAMES V. MULLANEY 
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McGLYNN, Rev. Thomas, O.P. The Vision 
of Fatima. Little, Brown, 1948. 215p. $2.50 


Father McGlynn, the well-known sculptor, re- 
lates the story of his visit to Portugal, where he 
had gone to allow Lucy, the sole surviving witness 
of the Blessed Virgin's appearance at Fatima in 
1917, to pass criticism on the statue he had sculp- 
ted commemorating this visit of Our Lady. De- 
spite Lucy’s adverse criticism, which necessitated 
a complete revision of his work, Father McGlynn 
was deeply impressed by Lucy during the course 
of his ten-day visit. Under her guidance he com- 
pleted the statue, which was selected to adorn the 
basilica recently completed there. But more im- 
portantly, his account of the meeting with Lucy, 
and his interviews with other witnesses make this 
a welcome addition to the Fatima collection. 


Late Have I Loved Thee. 
$3 


MANNIN, Ethel. 
Putnam, 1948. 4350p. 


In this novel of spiritual regeneration, Miss 
Mannin recounts the story of Francis Sable, an 
urbane and highly successful English novelist, who 
disappears from the public scene at the height of 
his success. Upon investigation, it is revealed 
that Francis has become a convert to Catholicism, 
occasioned by the accidental death of his sister and 
his reading of St. Augustine's Confessions. Further 
dissatisfaction brings about his entry into the 
Jesuit order, where by strenuous mortification and 
great power of prayer, he achieves a reputation as 
a miracle worker. 

It is a sincere though slightly sentimentalized 
story, telling an oft-told tale 


MERTON, Thomas. The Seven Storey 
Mowntain. Harcourt, Brace, 1948. 428p. 
$3. 


The young American poet here details the story 
of his life from his birth in 1915 to the present 
day. But principally it marrates the spiritual 
odyssey of a modern young American, with little 
or no religious training, through the various isms 
of religious and philosophical thought until the 
grace of God brought him to anchorage in the 
Catholic Church. It is, in the main, a well-told 
story and should prove popular with both Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics 


The Greatest Story Ever 
299p. $2.95 


OURSLER, Fulton 
Told. Doubleday, 1948. 


A novelized life of Christ offers unusual hazards 
to even such experienced authors as Oursler, but 
the result is such a magnificent, smoothly flowing 
narrative that we must acclaim it as a superb book. 
In six large episodes we have retold for us the 
birth of Christ, the story of His boyhood in 
Nazareth, the preparation of His mission, and 
the events of the first, second and third years of 
His ministry, ending with the Resurrection. Joseph 


and Mary, John the Baptist, Herod and Pilate 
Barrabas and Longinus, Peter and the disciples, 
Annas and Caiphas—the entire cast of the drama 
is here. 

Thirteen years in the writing, the book reflects 
the author's tours of the Holy Land, his conver. 
sion from agnosticism to Catholicism, and his 
highly-rated radio program of the same title 
as the book. A staff of authorities under Father 
John A. O'Brien, head of the University of Notre 
Dame's Department of Philosophy, checked the 
manuscript. We can think of nothing finer w 
publicize during Catholic book week. 

A March selection of the Young Peoples Dj. 
vision of the Literary Guild. 

RICHARD JAMES HuRLEy 


PERKINS, Mary, ed. The Sacramental Way. 
Sheed & Ward, 1948. 404p. $5. 


We number ourselves among the many who 


have long awaited Miss Perkins’ book. In fact, 
before we knew we were to have it, we were 
hoping that someone would provide us with a 


summation of the treasures contained in the 
Proceedings of the National Liturgical Weeks, 
eliminating from them repetitions and_ the 
unessential. The excellence of the papers selected 
from the 1940 to 1945 Weeks varies considerably 

The curate of souls would do well to examine 
carefully what his fellow priests have done t 
initiate their flocks in that “active participation 
in the mysteries of our religion” which Pius X 
labeled “the primary and indispensable source 
of the Christian spirit.” These men know of 
what they speak. The success with which their 
zeal has been crowned, even in the face of the 
problems presented by crowded, busy city par 
ishes, is eloquent. Any reader wil! profit from 
reading The Sacramental Way. 


SCHOFIELD, William G. The Deer Cy 
Longmans, Green, 1948. 307p. $3 


St. Patrick, the patron saint of Ireland, is the 
subject of this fictionalized biography. The author 
has studied the various legends that have grown 
up about this well-known saint, and in entertain: 
ing style pictures the trials and tribulations, the 
missions and meditations that were Patrick's dur- 
ing the course of his long and triumphant career 
in establishing the faith in Ireland. 


SHEED, Francis Joseph, comp. The Guev 
Room Book. Sheed and Ward, 1948. 4334p 
$3. 


An entertaining book that will prove a delight 
to almost any one, because of its happy melange 
of mystery, satire, and solid ratte 
Especially delightful is the re-appearance in © 
pages of Murder in a Nunnery. Even if you 
don't have a guest room, buy it as a treat for 
yourself. 
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SHER WOOD, Robert. Roosevelt and Hop- 
tins: an Intimate History. Warper, 1948. 
9p. $6. 

The period 1933-1945 was an intensely vital 
we in this country’s history, and chief among the 
gersonalities concerned with its politics were 
franklin Roosevelt and Harry Hopkins. Mr. Sher- 
yood, an important member of the Roosevelt in- 
ner cabinet and three-time Pulitzer prize-winner, 
ws written a brilliant account of the relations 
herween two men. It is a good piece of 
sporting, but the reader should be cautioned 
out the too-favorable bias of the author to the 
sen and deeds he records. It is a “must” book 
for the student of American history. 


WHITE, Walter. A Man Called White. 
Viking, 1949. 382p. $3.75 


For all those interested in the interracial move- 
sent and the promulgation of social justice, this 
aspiring autobiography will prove a stimulating 
aperience indeed. Mr. White, executive secre- 
ury of the National Association for the Advance- 
nent of Colored People, is well known to most 
imericans through his writings in the newspapers 
ind his defense of and advancement of the Ne- 
wo's position in this country. To all of these, 
his volume will reveal the incentives that helped 
te author undertake his life’s work; it will also 
prove, by its patient and kindly defense, a 
valued answer to the intolerant still among us. 





Juveniles 


ALSOP, Reese Fell. George and His Horse, 
Bill. Dodd, Mead, 1948. $2.50 


The life story of an ugly colt, Bill, and his 
jung master, George. Day to day life in a 
ce family. Boys and girls 8-11 will enjoy it. 
kecommended. 

GRACE E. CARTMELL 


DALY, Maureen, ed. My Favorite Stories. 

Dodd, Mead, 1948. $2.75 

Sixteen fine stories, each giving insight into 

te young mind and heart. Fine for teen agers 

vho will easily see their own joys and heartaches 

kexommended for teen agers. 
GRACE E. CARTMELL 


CARST, Shannon. Wish on an Apple. 
\bingdon-Cokesbury, 1948. 191p. $2. 


Wishing for a real home was the main oc- 
upation of 13-year old Larry Walker, whose 
wmily was known in the Northwest as fruit 
mmps. In the Oregon apple country they meet 
wlightful but crotchety old Grandfather and 
wentually find happiness. Vivid picture of strong 
amily life and enough mystery for a “whodunit” 
=. Junior Literary Guild selection for boys and 
utls, 9-11 years old. 

RICHARD JAMES HURLEY 
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Fun. 


HALL, Andrew. Like Father, Like 
Dodd, Mead, 1948, 21lp. $2.50 


Here’s one of those school boy stories which 
will hold the full interest of the older school 
boys and, of course, tempt any of the grey- 
haired ones who chances on its open pages. Peep 
Elliott, his father, coach Ike Elliott, and the mother 
present an intriguing picure of a family which 
is unusually “athletics-consciousness”. Recom- 
mended. 


HERZBERG, Max J. A Treasure Chest of 
Sea Stories. Messner, 1948. 349p. $3.50 


Down to the sea in twenty exciting tales by out- 
standing writers. The old favorites are here, as 
the Cape Horn Pilot and the Fourth Man, with 
others for those liking humor, fantasy, bravery and 
adventure. The compiler is a well-known educa- 
tor, critic and writer. Especially for high school 
boys and Sea Scouts. 

RICHARD JAMES HURLEY 


LEAF, Munro. Sam and the Superdroop. 
Viking, 1948. $1.50 


The superdroop takes Sam on different ad- 
ventures in which he meets characters who in- 
habit comic books. An antidote to comic book- 
itis. Will the young people get it? or enjoy 
it? I wish Mr. Leaf had told his story with 
more of his drawings. Not recommended for 
children but adults may get telling information 
from it. 

GRACE E. CARTMELI 


O'BRIEN, Margaret. My Diary. Lippincott, 
1948. $1.75 


Mediocre and somehow not fing true 
Much too much Hollywood and adds nothing to 
the child’s knowledge or appreciation. I feel 
sorry for talented youngsters like Margaret—they 
miss so much of normal childhood. Nort recom- 
mended. 
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GRACE E. CARTMELL 


QUINN, Vernon. Pageant of the Seven Seas. 
Lippincott, 1948. $2.50 


Gives in clear, straightforward text a wealth 
of information on the seas throughout the ages and 
their influence on the history of mankind. Recom- 
mended for children 10 years and up. Adults too. 

GRACE E. CARTMELI 


SEREDY, Kate. The Chestry Oak. Viking, 
1948. 236p. $2.50 


Prince Michael of Chestry becomes plain Mike 
Brown of the Hudson Valley in the midst of this 
story of a Hungarian boy whose heritage is wiped 
out by the Nazis and who is befriended by an 
American GI. However, he has a foal of his 
great black stallion to console him as he begins 
life anew in America. Sixteen vigorous illus- 
trations by this Newberry medalist help to 
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make this a revealing picture of refugee children. 
Junior Literary Guild selection for boys and girls, 
9-11 years old. 

RICHARD JAMES HURLEY 


SIMON, Charlie May. The Royal Road. 
Dutton, 1948. 152p. $2.50 


When young Pedro jumped ashore with the 
Spanish colonizers of Upper California in 1769, 
he never dreamed the many adventures that would 
be his along the Royal Road, especially with his 
Indian friend Diego. A fine picture of Father 
Junipero Serra and the founding of the California 
missions. For grades 4-7. 


RICHARD JAMES HURLEY 


STONE, Eugenia. Robin Hood's Arrow. 
illus. by Eugene Stone. Wilcox & Follett, 
1948. 


The merry and adventurous spiric of the 
legends of outlaws of Sherwood Forest are cap- 
tured again in this continuation. Dan o’ the 
Mill, younger brother of Midge, saves the leader 
and is rewarded. Attractive illustrations, fine 
format. Recommended for boys (and girls) 
ten years and older. 

GRACE E. CARTMELL 





BROTHERHOOD WEEK, FEB. 20-27 


The sixteenth annual observance of 
Brotherhood Week, under the chairmanship 
of Nelson A. Rockefeller, will be held dur- 
ing the week February 20-27, 1949. In 
endorsing this project, President Truman 
calls “upon the American people to parti- 
cipate in Brotherhood Week” and urges “a 
personal rededication to the principles of 
equality and justice which have made our 
country great”. Material for the observance 
of this activity may be secured from your lo- 
cal office of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, or from the New York 
office, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. 





WitH Our MEMBERS 


Rev. Augustine B. Lamond, O.S.A., former li- 
brarian at St. Thomas High School, Rockford, 
Ill., is now librarian at the newly-opened 
Universidad Catolica de Santo Tomas de Vil- 
lanueva Library, Havana. His address is Box 
2957, Havana, Cuba. 


Philip James McNiff has recently been appointed 
librarian of the new Lamont Library for Har- 
vard College undergraduates. Since 1942 Mr. 


McNiff has been on the staff of the Harvard 
College Library. 


Rev. Boniface Moll, O.S.B., has been granted , 
leave of absence as librarian of the Abbey Li. 
brary, St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, 
to accept a three-year tour of extended active 
duty as instructor and librarian at the Chaplain 
School, Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 


Sister M. Teresine (Gorham) OS.F., is jj. 
brarian at St. Mary of the Angels Academy. 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


Eugene P. Willging, who has been acting director 
of the Mullen Library, Catholic University of 
America. Washington, D.C., since the death 
of Rev. Dr. Francis A. Mullin, has recently 
been appointed director of that library. 


Alexander J. A. Zavatsky, who conducts Our 
Lady's Press Mart, in Passaic, N. J., has recently 
composed a song dedicated to his home state 
and bearing the title, “Grand New Jersey’. 
Proceeds will be used to amortize the mortgage 
on Our Lady’s Press Mart, which is the Catholic 
Action center of Passaic. 





THE CATHOLIC Boy 


The Catholic Boy, a magazine for boys 
11-14, was recently purchased by the Con- 
gregation of Holy Cross, administrators of 
Notre Dame University. Rev. Frank E 
Gartland, C.S.C., who was Youth Editor for 
Our Sunday Visitor from 1940 to 1946, has 
been appointed editor. Father Gartland said 
that the magazine will seek to “help the boy 
himself to build a well-rounded character 
while providing him with good entertain 
ment”. 





Positions Open 


Wanted—Reference librarian. Library school de 
gree and experience required. Position opes 
Summer 1949. Also assistant cataloger. L: 
brary school degree or college degree with 
cataloging experience. Position now open. Facu! 
ty status, bonus and pension plan. New ai 
conditioned building. State experience, salar 
acceptable, and when available. Apply James 
W. Dyson, Librarian, Loyola University, Ne* 
Orleans 18, La. 





Periodicals Wanted 


Wanted—Orate Fratres, to complete set. _Issuts 
needed: Vol. 1, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10; Vol. 2 
Nos. 1, 4, 6, 7, 8,9, 11. Address: Rev. Herber 
G. Engelhardt, 397 Louisiana St., Buffalo, 4 
ee 
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